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Vera Brittain 


ERA MARY BRITTAIN, English 
author and journalist, was born at 
Newcastle, Staffordshire, in the neighbor- 
hood of the Pottery towns celebrated by 
Arnold Bennett. She was the only 
daughter of Thomas Arthur Brittain, a 
paper-manufacturer. Her mother, before 
marriage, was Edith Mary Bervon. Her 
earliest memory is of “the flags flying 
in the street of Macclesfield for Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee” (1897). 

After studying at St. Monica’s, Kings- 
wood, Vera Brittain set her heart on 
going to Oxford, and finally overcoming 
her parents’ objections, matriculated at 
Somerville College, Oxford, in 1914. 
The War interrupted her academic ca- 
reer; from 1915 to 1919 she served 
as a volunteer nurse in London, Malta, 
and France. The War, too, shattered 
her provincial tranquility, one by one 
destroying her young fiancé, Roland 
Leighton (brother of Clare Leighton, 
the artist), her brother Edward, and 
most of her dearest friends. On Armis- 
tice day, as she struggled thru the streets 
of London, she felt that ‘all those with 
whom I had really been intimate were 
gone; not one remained to share with 
me the heights and the depths of my 
memories. . . For the first time I real- 
ized, with all that full realization meant, 
how completely everything that had 
hitherto made up my life had vanished 
with Edward and Roland, with Victor 
and Geoffrey. The War was over; a 
new age was beginning; but the dead 
were dead and would never return.” 

Out of the War came Miss Brittain’s 
first book, Verses of a V. A.D. It was 
published two months before the Armis- 
tice, with a foreword by Marie Connor 
Leighton, the novelist, mother of Roland 
and Clare. 

Returning to Oxford, Vera Brittain 
played a considerable part in uhiversity 
journalism and was part-editor of O-x- 
ford Poetry, 1920. She received the 
Coombs Prize in 1920. Her warm friend- 
ship with Winifred Holtby, the novelist, 
began in a heated difference of opinion 
at a college debate. She completed her 
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course in 1921, taking a second class in 
modern history, and after traveling 
briefly in Italy settled in London to be- 
come a free-lance journalist and lecturer. 
With Winifred Holtby, she lived in a 
small flat in Bloomsbury which, a friend 
reports, “tho it was cramped, insuffi 
ciently heated, and generally uncomfort 
able, was Paradise to them as the symbol 
and means of independence. They fought 
their way into the world of London 
journalism, eking out their scanty in- 
come by part-time lecturing and teach 
ing. 

From 1922 to 1925 Miss Brittain was 
attached as lecturer to the headquarters 
staff of the League of Nations Union in 
England, making frequent visits to 
Geneva to attend meetings of the League 
of: Nations Assembly and Council as 
press representative. In the autumn of 
1924 she made a tour of Occupied Ger 
many (the Saar Valley, the Ruhr, the 
Rhineland, and Cologne) and _ visited 
Berlin, Prague, Vienna, and Budapest 
in quest of material for articles and 
lectures. 

Meanwhile, in 1923 and 1924 respec- 
tively, she brought out a pair of novels, 
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The Dark Tide and Not Without 
Honour. It was in appreciation of the 


first of these novels that a young Ox- 
ford don named George E. G. Catlin 
wrote to Miss Brittain, initiating the 
correspondence that eventually led to 
their marriage. Dr. Catlin is now a 
well-known writer and political scientist. 

They were married in June 1925, two 
days after Miss Brittain received an 
A.M. degree from Oxford. A summer 
of travel in Central Europe followed; 
then they came to the United States, 
where Catlin had a part-time professor- 
ship at Cornell University. Miss Brittain 
remained for a year, returning to Eng- 
land in August 1926. Part of 1927 she 
was in this country again, often lectur- 
ing for the League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association and other organ- 
izations. 

Between 1928 and 1930 she published 
three sociological books: Woman’s W ork 
in Modern England; Halcyon, or The 
Future of Monogamy; and The Failure 
of Monogamy, the last being the pro- 
ceedings of the Sex Reform Congress. 

Ten years’ contemplation and three 
and a half years’ actual writing went 
into Miss Brittain’s next work, Testa- 
ment of Youth, which is an autobio- 
graphical study of the years 1900-25. 
In explaining the genesis of the book, 
she says: 

“It was originally intended as a novel, 
and I made notes for and even began 
two or three, with different titles but 
substantially the same plot, but somehow 
the novel form never seemed quite right. 
Then I thought of publishing the diary 
that I kept from 1913 to 1918, under 
the title ‘Chronicle of Youth,’ but I de- 
cided against this as it was incomplete 
and ended too soon. At the end of 1927 
my son was born, and for the first time 
my life included a member of the next 
generation who might be interested in 
my own story exactly as it was. ‘I’ve 
had a very full and interesting life,’ | 
thought, ‘and it would be a pity if it 
was all forgotten and the people in it 
forgotten, and John Edward never knew 
anything about it or them.’ So while he 
was still a baby I definitely decided to 
write down for his private edification 
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the story of my life up to my marriage.” 

She began working on the book in 
November 1929 and did not finish it 
until March 1933. The personal record 
of Testament of Youth, which includes 
a tragic story of young love, is placed 
against a background of political and 
social change. 

Published in the autumn of 1933, 
Testament of Youth had extraordinary 
success. The author’s achievement has 
carried her into the 1934 edition of 
Who’s Who, where her husband’s name 
also is to be found. Here she states that 
her recreations are “walking, traveling, 
politics.” 

She is now a contributor to numerous 
English magazines and newspapers, in- 
cluding the Manchester Guardian, Satur- 
day Review, Daily Express, Evening 
News, and Time and Tide. She con- 
tributed a feature known as “A Woman's 
Notebook” to the Nation and Athenaeum 
until its amalgamation with the New 
Statesman in 1931. 

Miss Brittain is only five feet two, 
and, as she slightingly describes herself, 
“of a chocolate-box prettiness.’”’ She 
says the difficult thing has always held 
a fascination for her, and she is known 
as “a vivid person who may be counted 
on to set off fireworks wherever 
goes.” 

Since 1930 she and her husband have 
lived in the Chelsea district of London 
with their two children, a son and a 
daughter. Winifred Holtby makes her 
home with them. 


she 
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ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVRE 


Sedn O’Faoldin 


(Pronounced Shawn O’ Phelan) 


EAN O’FAOLAIN, one of the most 

important of the new school of Irish 
writers, is now a teacher in County 
Wickloe, Ireland. His first novel, A 
Nest of Simple Folk, has just been pub- 
lished. It was preceded by a collection 
of short stories, Midsummer Night Mad- 
ness, which received such high critical 
praise, being nominated as one of three 
books for the English Femina Prize, 
that it won the author an invitation to 
become a charter member of the Irish 
Academy of Letters. Some years ago 
O’Faolain spent three years in America, 
at Harvard University, and his first 
story in this country was published in 
the Hound and Horn. 

At the time of the publication of Mid- 
summer Night Madness (1932), O’Fao- 
lain wrote the following paragraphs 
“about myself”: 


“I first wrote in Gaelic, part of the 
nationalistic urge of the post-1916 years, 
and, in fact, the story ‘Fugue’ was writ- 
ten in Gaelic originally. As I only 
learned Gaelic, however, not being born 
of Irish-speaking parents, I found I did 
not have absolute control of the lan- 
guage and turned to English. Besides 
to write in Irish accentuates the great 
difficulty confronting all Irish writers- 
lack of criticism. The Revolution inter 
rupted all writing, however. Then I 
went to America and got caught by the 
lure of scholarship—good brutal training 
it was, but I have not that sort of mind 
and my sense of values rebels at the 
thought of a lifetime spent collecting 
Weak-Present verbs or studying the In- 
fixed Pronoun in Old-Irish. My Amer- 
ican trip (three years) did one good 
thing for me—it re-adjusted me out of 
the bitter disillusionment following the 
Irish Civil War. I had in that affair 
taken the left side. It was a miserable 
business—read my story, ‘The Patriot’— 
men unwilling to fight and without the 
character to throw in their guns, much 
cruelty and brutality, politicians man- 
euvering for position while young boys 
and young men were being executed or 
murdered for murdering one another by 
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the score. In America I had leisure to 
think back to my own people, the simp 
middle-class people of the towns whos« 
lives are a slow tale of pathetic endeavor ; 
that is a story worth telling,—how a 
nation lives within itself a double life, 
each life in that duality thwarting th: 
other, the instinct to strive violently, to 
erupt volcanically on the idealistic plane, 
the instinct, as deep and as terrible, of 
self-preservation. About that theme | 
am writing a novel [A Nest of Simpl 


Folk].” 
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Correlating School Library and Classroom 
By Helen S. Carpenter * 


N teaching pupils in both the ele- 

mentary and secondary schools, mod- 
ern methods have come more and more 
to demand the use of many books and 
supplementary materials in place of the 
old single textbook. Pupils are now re- 
quired to consult many sources and to 
search for and examine pictures, maps, 
models, charts, and any other pertinent 
interesting materials, instead of merely 
reading over a few pages in one book. 
Education in a few words has changed 
from the passive state where we had 
forced upon us one opinion without an 
opportunity for argument, to the active 
state where even little children are pre- 
sented with projects to work out, in 
which they feel a real interest, and are 
led to collect their own materials for 
the carrying out of these projects. 

With this change in the methods of 
teaching, the school library comes into 
its own. Previous to this, the library in 
the few schools where there was one, 
consisted largely of a miscellaneous col- 
lection of story books, often of debatable 
quality, gathered together hit or miss, 
with possibly an old out of date ency- 
clopedia and dictionary. But it is obvi- 
ous that, if this newer concept of teach- 
ing is to be carried out, the library must 
have a well-selected collection of books 
of an informational type written so as 
to be within the comprehension of the 
pupils, and of an attractive nature both 
in content and make-up so that children 
will be tempted to read. Out of date 
adult encyclopedias must be discarded 


and the best of the children’s encyclo- 
pedias substituted, a new unabridged 
dictionary must be included, and an atlas, 
almanac, anthologies, biographies and 
others of the simple reference books 
added. Then too, instead of the former 
haphazard accumulation, there must be 
a well-chosen collection of attractive 
books to supplement the course of study 
and to furnish interesting material along 
the lines of the children’s interests. Good 
background material must be included 
which may be in the form of fiction and 
which should be very carefully chosen 
with the course of study and the reading 
age and interests of the pupils both in 
mind. This of course presupposes a li- 
brarian who combines a thoro knowledge 
of the curriculum and of children’s in- 
terests with familiarity with children’s 
books, so that she may select just the 
right books for her clientele. 

More than this is necessary, however, 
if the library is to function properly. 
There must be the cooperation of the 
class teachers with the librarian thru 
class assignments, to bring about the 
proper use of these library materials in 
conjunction with the course of study. 
We are so used to thinking of a library 
as a place to read that it is difficult for 
us to readjust our minds and to visualize 
it as a workshop, too, besides being a 
place where we may relax and read for 
pure pleasure. But until teachers and 
librarian get together here and supple- 
ment each other in this work, we shall 


* Teacher-librarian, assisting the Superintendent of Libraries, Board of Education, New York City. 
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not have an efficient library in the fullest 
sense. 

We have been accustomed to assume 
that, by assembling a collection of books 
in a room and choosing someone to be 
in charge of it, we have a library, and 
we have trustingly turned our children 
into this room for one class period or 
more a week and have expected them to 
absorb all necessary information from 
these books, or at least to read with 
interest and comprehension the books 
we have placed there. However, we are 
finding that it does not work out that 
way. The few bright children who come 
from homes where books are familiar 
friends may do so, but the great rank 
and file of the children will need to have 
these books introduced to them by a 
librarian who knows her books and who 
understands how to fit the book to the 
child; who also knows the course of 
study so that she may introduce these 
books at the time when they will fit in 
with the child’s class-room interests and 
gwe vitality to the subjects studied. For 
instance, when a pupil is studying about 
Sir Francis Drake’s voyages of dis- 
covery, give him Limpus’ The Sea Lord, 
Francis Drake which will leave him 
with a far more vital conception of 
Drake as a real man, and a better real- 
ization of the stirring days of Queen 
Elizabeth than any history will do. Or 
when a girl is studying the Revolution- 
ary War, Ford’s Janice Meredith will 
visualize for her the exciting times, the 
realness of the war and the life of the 
colonies as no mere class discussion can 
do. A child who is learning about the 
Polar Regions in geography may have 
it made a real place to him by reading 
A Tenderfoot with Peary or The Voy- 
age of Bob Bartlett. Similarly, the child 
in a biology class may become on familiar 
terms with some of the great scientists 
thru reading such interesting books as 
De Kruif’s Microbe Hunters or Wade’s 
Boy Who Found Out, and the pupil 
struggling to decide on his life-work 
receives suggestions from such readable 
books as Wildman’s Famous Leaders of 
Industry or Tappan’s Heroes of Prog- 
ress. In a well chosen collection, there 
will be at least one book to fit almost 
any situation, and probably some pic- 
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tures or other material to help with the’ 
vitalization. 

To be able to make this quick adjust- 
ment of book to any child’s particular 
need at the moment requires real skill, 
judgment, and a thoro knowledge of 
books on the part of the librarian, for 
a mistake in judgment will cost her the 
loss of the child’s confidence and willing- 
ness to follow suggestions. Once lost, 
this is difficult to regain. 

This providing of background material 
to enrich the work of the classroom is 
an exceedingly valuable part of the work 
of a school library. But there is another 
duty equally important, i.e., teaching 
children to find information in books for 
themselves. We have thought that, by 
placing them in contact with encyclo 
pedias, biographies, atlases, etc., they 
would automatically be able to use them. 
And here again we find that it does not 
work out that way. Children must be 
actually taught to use these tools if they 
are to become proficient and if they are 
to develop judgment as to the best book 
to consult when information is wanted. 

Ideally of course the class teacher is 
the person who should teach the use of 
reference books, such as the encyclo 
pedia, dictionary, atlas, Who’s Who in 
America, World Almanac, Readers’ 
Guide, etc., at the time when they are 
needed to supplement the class work 
Actually, however, the average teache: 
of today is not herself familtar enough 
with most of these reference tools to 
present them to the pupils. It 
best, therefore, at this time to have the 
librarian teach these lessons, tho it will 
be at the sacrifice, at least in a large 
school, of doing so at the psychological 
moment of best pedagogical effect, since 
the librarian could not possibly be called 
to every class in a large school whenever 
such a need arose. 


seems 


In the junior high schools of New 
York City, each class comes to the li 
brary at least once a week for a library 
period. The teacher in charge of the 
library utilizes these library periods in 
various ways: she may spend part of 
the period in presenting to the class a 
group of two or three books; she may 
use part of a period in teaching the 
pupils the use of the card catalog or the 
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THE LIBRARY SHELVES 
Winthrop Junior High School, New York City 


encyclopedia; or she may permit a 
whole free reading period or an informal 
class discussion of books read. 

In order to make this work most effec- 
tive she should be in close touch with 
what is going on in the classrooms and 
there should be friendly cooperation be- 
tween her and the various class teachers, 
so that she can present to the class 
spending a period in the library the 
reference book or tool or the book of 
fiction or non-fiction which will fit in 
with what is being done or is about to 
be taken up in classes at the time. For 
instance, when the 7th year English 
class is studying poetry, then is the best 


time to introduce poetry anthologies 
with their various indexes so that the 


child will see the logical need for these 
tools. Or when the class is reading The 
Courtship of Miles Standish, introduce 
Mrs. Austin’s Betty Alden and her 
Standish of Standish or Holland’s His- 
toric Events of Colonial Days to enrich 
the background of life in this period in 
the colonies. 

The working out of such a plan for 
the junior high grades in New York 


City both to supply interesting back- 
ground supplementary reading in Eng- 
lish and to provide a knowledge of the 
reference tools needed is herewith at- 
tempted. This task is one which can 
never be entirely completed, for the fre- 
quent production of more new books 
makes possible a constantly changing 
list of books for reference and for back- 
ground material. However, it is believed 
that by following these suggestions as 
far as the library collection permits (or 
substituting others where suitable ones 
may be found) the work of the class- 
room can be greatly enriched and the 
interest of the children in reading and 
in finding out things in books for them- 
selves much increased. 


Method of Procedure in Preparing 
this Outline 

A study was first made of the English 
Syllabus for Junior High Schools to 
ascertain the requirements for literature 
in each of the 7th, 8th, and 9th years. 
It was found that in both the 7th and 
8th years five units are required to be 
read which may be selected from four 
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different groups of books, i. e., 1. Poetry, 
2. Fiction, 3. Biography, Letters, Narra- 
tives of Personal Experience, Speeches, 
Essays, and 4. Drama. Two units must 
be selected from one group, and one 
from each of the others. In the 9th 
year, the groups are the same excepting 
number 3, which consists of Biography, 
Narratives of Personal Experience, Es- 
says and Translations. In this year, too, 
the requirement is to read six books, two 
to be selected from each of two of the 
groups and one from each of the other 
two. Each group contains a fairly large 
number of choices so that there might 
be differentiation according to the taste 
of the pupils. 

In order to find out what was actually 
being done in the junior high schools, a 
letter was sent to the teacher in charge 
of the library in each of fourteen of the 
junior high schools selected at random 
in the different boroughs, asking for a 
list of the required readings in her school 
during the 7th, 8th, and 9th years. Com- 
plete replies were received from eleven 
of these schools and were tabulated. 
They showed a wide dissimilarity of 
procedure in the various schools. In 
some a definite book is selected to be 
read in each term by the whole class. 
In others, a long list of books which are 
in the library is made, from which the 
pupils may choose their books according 
to their preferences, tho of course the 
books chosen must be from the four 
different types of books as required in 
the syllabus. The tabulation showed 
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eleven books which were included most 
frequently in all these lists and which 
seem to be generally read in most of the 
schools, and these eleven books, listed 
below, were selected for this study as 
the basis for lists of background material. 

Since it is impossible in such a limited 
study as this to attempt any complete 
list of background material to supple- 
ment and vitalize the reading of these 
books, it was decided to include only a 
selected list of such books as are given 
in the New York City Catalogue of 
Books for Public School Libraries, the 
Children’s Catalog, published by The 
H. W. Wilson Company, and the Stand- 
ard Catalog for High School Libraries, 
also published by The Wilson Company, 
as these lists are easily available to 
teachers in the schools. This study, too, 
aims only to point the way and show 
the possibilities of making the course 
of study more interesting. It is realized 
that not all of these books would be 
found in any one school library, but 
each library should have some of them, 
and of course it is possible for children 
to obtain many thru the branches of the 
Public Library. There is a fruitful field 
open here to the school librarian for, in 
building up her library, she should see 
to it that such books are included and 
that they are used in connection with the 
required reading thru cooperation with 
the English teachers. 


Another class of supplementary back- 
ground material which would be most 
useful in this work consists of pictures, 


Books most frequently used as Required Reading in the eleven Junior High 
Schools studied 





Hale 
Dickens 


Longfellow 
7th year 


Lamb 
Shakespeare 


Longfellow 
8th year 


Coleridge 
Scott 
Stevenson 
Homer 
Shakespeare 


oth year 


*Courtship of Miles Standish 
Man without a country 
*Christmas Carol 


*Evangeline 
*Tales from Shakespeare 
Julius Caesar (play) 


Ancient Mariner 
Ivanhoe 

Treasure Island 
Odyssey 

As you like it (play) 





* Read in either 7th or 8th year in different schools. 
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clippings, pamphlets, etc., which should 
be collected by the librarian and arranged 
in a file for easy reference use. This 
group of material will not be considered 
here because of lack of space. The alert 
librarian, however, will be on the con- 
stant watch for such allied material and 
always ready to bring it to the attention 
of pupils and teachers. 

The lists of supplementary background 
books, prepared for the eleven required 
readings listed above, follow at the end 
of this article. 


Turning now to the second part of 
this study, i.e., the correlation of in- 
struction in the use of reference books 
and tools with the work of the class- 
room, the method of procedure was as 
follows. A letter was sent to the teacher 
in charge of the library in each of seven 
junior high schools scattered thruout the 
city, asking for a list of the subjects 
studied during each year. Here again 
the replies showed some variations due 
to different courses being given in dif- 
ferent schools, but a tabulation showed 
that in general the subjects studied in 
each year are as shown below. 

This table indicates clearly that, since 
certain subjects appear in definite terms 
in the junior high school course, neces- 
sary reference books and tools should 
be introduced when they fit in best with 
subjects taught. It is quite likely that 
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stance, should be used in connection 
with English, history, science and prac- 
tically every subject. If it is introduced 
in an isolated lesson, its possibilities in 
connection with the different subjects 
will not be realized by all pupils. 

What the librarian should do, then, 
is to familiarize herself thoroly with the 
course of study and maintain such close 
and friendly contacts with the subject 
teachers that she will know what is going 
on in the various classrooms and be able 
to fit in her library lessons accordingly. 
Since all pupils come to her for one 
library period a week, it is possible to 
teach the use of a reference tool within 
a short time, at least, of the moment 
when its need was felt. Theoretically, 
of course, it should be done at once, but 
practically, in our crowded schools and 
where all teachers are not sufficiently 
familiar with these library tools to in- 
troduce them personally, we must do 
the best we can. If teachers will notify 
the librarian of their programs, stating 
when certain topics will come, the libra- 
rian can, at as near as possible the time 
indicated, teach the use of the reference 
tools needed, and assignments requiring 
the use of these tools in connection with 
classroom work can be made by the 
teacher to strengthen the impression. It 
is not the ideal method, but it is far 


they should be re-taught a number of. better than unrelated, isolated library 
times since the encyclopedia, for in- lessons. 
Subjects taught in Junior High Schools 
7th year 8th year 9th year 

English English English 

History _ History Civics 

Mathematics (Arithmetic) Mathematics (Arithmetic) Mathematics (Algebra) 

Geography Geography Biology 

Drawing Drawing Drawing 

Music Music Music 


Physical Training 

*Science (Boys) 

*Shop (Woodwork, printing, 
etc.) (Boys) 

*Sewing (Girls) 

*Home-making (Girls) 

*Art weaving French 

German 

Spanish 

Latin 


* Courses starred are elective. 


Physical Training 
*Science (Boys) 
*Shop (Boys) 
*Sewing (Girls) 
*Home-making (Girls) 
Language (one) 


Physical Training 
*General Science 
*Shop (Boys) 
*Sewing (Girls) 
*Home-making (Girls) 
*Typewriting 
*Office Practice 

(Commer. Bookkeeping) 
Language (one) 

French 

German 

Spanish 

Latin 


These courses may be taken by the non-language group. 
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Following are a few suggestions as to 
when to give the lessons on the use of 
reference tools, as indicated by the 
course of study generally followed in 
the 7th, 8th, and 9th years (see Table), 
and built up from a study of the syllabi 
for each subject. Of course there are 
one or two introductory lessons which 
should be given to the children when 
they first come for library periods, i. e., 
a lesson on the care of books, and one 


or two on the arrangement of the books 
on the shelves (Decimal Classification ) 
These may be considered general library 
lessons, not correlated with any particu 
lar subject. 

The reference books and tools included 
in this study are those required in th 
New York City “Guide for librarians 
in the elementary and junior high schools, 
and Course of Study and Syllabus in 
the Use of Library Books.” 


7th YEAR 


Subjects Studied 


{ Poetry 
{ Fiction 
| Biography, etc. 
| Drama 


ENGLISH 


American civilization. 
American histor y—Dis- 
covery thru colonization. 
7 B—American history from 
French and Indian War 
| thru Jefferson’s admini- 
| stration. 


{7A—Old World origins of 


HISTORY 


Library tools to be correlated 


{ Parts of a book—title page, table of contents, 


| index, leading to 

| Anthologies—3 kinds of index. 

+ Card Catalog—to locate books wanted 

| Encyclopedia. 

| Who’s Who and Who’s Who in America 
| Also Living Authors if library has it. 


{ Parts of a book with special emphasis on in 
| dex, table of contents, list of maps, etc. 


| Card Catalog to locate books and chapters « 
j 


+ books wanted. 


| Encyclopedia. 

| Dictionary, for Gazetteer, Biographical supple- 
| ment, etc. 

| Century Cyclopedia of Names or Champli.. 





wat we TL he 
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GEOGRAPHY 


7 A—Water, air, sound as 
related to life. 
7 B—Heat and science as re- 
| lated to life about us. 


SCIENCE 


MUSIC 


MATHEMATICS (Arithmetic) 
SHOP 

DRAWING 

SEWING, HOME-MAKING, ART 
WEAVING 


389 


br spetigmes supplement. 
Atlas. 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer. 
World Almanac. 
| Card Catalog—Books about countries. 


Prmenet 
Encyclopedia. 
Parts of book—index, table of contents. 
4 World Almanac. 
| Card Catalog for books about 
ventions, public health, civics. 


science, in- 


Card Catalog for books about music, musi- 


( 
| Encyclopedia. 
| cians, musical instruments, etc. 


§ Card Catalog and Encyclopedia may be used 
1 in connection with all of these subjects. 


8th YEAR 


ENGLISH—Same groups of books 


8 A—American history from 
War of 1812 to 1900. 

8 B—American history from 
1900 to present, emphasis 
on current problems. 


HISTORY 


GEOGRAPHY 


8 A—Magnetism and _ elec- 

tricity as related to human 
welfare. 

| 8B Light and forces as re- 
lated to human welfare. 


SCIENCE 


| French 
LANGUAGE German 
| Spanish 
| Latin 


MUSIC 
OTHER SUBJECTS 


{ Review of same reference tools with addition 
| of more details. 

+ Vertical file. 

| Century Cyclopedia of Names, or Champlin. 
{ Review Encyclopedia. 

| Review World Almanac, 

! tion. 


Current informa- 

Card Catalog for books on Civil War, World 
War, Politics, Inventions, etc. 

| Review Who’s Who, Who’s Who in America. 

| Readers’ Guide. Current information. 


Review of same reference tools. 


| ae Encyclopedia. 
Review World Almanac. 
Card Catalog for books on inventions, en- 
gines, radio, motion pictures, auto. 
Readers’ Guide. Current information, etc. 


| Vertical file. 


Dictionaries. 
Card Catalog for books about the countries. 
Atlas and Gazetteer. 
| Vertical file. 
| Century Cyclopedia of Names, or Champlin. 
| Encyclopedia. 


Review of same reference tools. 


Review of same reference tools. 


gth YEAR 


ENGLISH—Same groups of books. 


{City Sanitary Regulations, 
| Parks, Museums, Trans- 
CIVICS { portation, Law-making, 
Courts, Prisons, Education, 
Structure of government. 


Review 


of same reference tools if 
with addition of more details. 
Readers’ Guide. 


needed, 


World Almanac. 
Readers’ Guide. 
Who’s Who in America. 





+ Encyclopedia. 


| Card Catalog in connection with finding books 
| on. topics studied. 
| Vertical file for up to date pamphlets, etc. 
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Card Catalog for books related to subject. 
Encyclopedia. etn 
BIOLOGY + Who’s Who and Who’s Who in America. 


| World Almanac. 
| Readers’ Guide. 





LANGUAGE (Same) 


MUSIC 


OTHER SUBJECTS 


Have a general test at the end on all 
reference books and tools, so made that 
judgment in choosing the book to be 
used may be stressed. 

This is a mere indication of 
what could be done in correlat- 
ing these lessons in the use of 
library reference tools with the 
daily class work. The enthusi- 
astic, interested librarian will go 
on and on, discovering more and 
more possibilities as she pro- 
ceeds. It will seem from the 
above that there will be endless 
repetition of these lessons on the 
use of the principal simple li- 
brary tools, but the amount of 
this repetition will vary accord- 
ing to the ability of the pupils. 
With bright children, probably 
a few minutes recall of the scope 
and arrangement of the reference book 
as previously taught, and a direct appli- 
cation of its use with the subject under 
consideration, with perhaps the addition 
of a few more details about its possi- 
bilities, will be all that is needed. With 
the slower children, more re-teaching 
and more drill will be necessary. Em- 
phasis should be laid upon the scope of 
the reference books in order to train the 
judgment of the children in selecting the 
book needed to answer any specific ques- 
tion. Opportunities should constantly be 
given to the pupils to make their own 
decisions as to where to turn for infor- 
mation, with the objective of independ- 
ence in their work always in mind. 


{R 
LR 


| Review of same reference tools. 


eview of same reference tools. 
eaders’ Guide. 


| Review of same reference tools. 
+ Readers’ Guide. 
ee Catalog 


for books about and 


music and musicians. 


opera, 


World Almanac for business courses, 1! 


| needed. 


It is obvious when the syllabi of the 
subjects other than English are studied, 
that here, too, there are abundant oppor- 
tunities for providing background read 





The Library, John Marshall Junior High School, 
New York City 


ing to supplement and vitalize the class 
work, especially in the fields of science, 
history, civics, and foreign languages. 
This study attempts only a beginning as 
an indication of the possibilities, by sug- 
gesting a few books to supplement some 
of the required reading in English. It is 
hoped that interested librarians will go 
on and work out lists for other subjects 
in the curriculum and for other books 
read in the English course. Only so can 
the school library really reach its ob 
jectives of being a part of the process 
of education and the center about which 
the school work grows. 
(Continued next month) 








The Retort American 
By Margaret C. Scoggin * 


S an American librarian with the 

almost unique distinction of having 
spent a term at the University of Lon- 
don School of Librarianship, may I take 
exception to some of Mr. Wellard’s 
comments on American library aims and 
the American library profession (Febru- 
ary issue of the BULLETIN). I note that 
he is studying at an American library 
school. My guess—perhaps unfair—is 
that he has been subjected to too much 
“library economy” and in his resentment 
has made a scapegoat of the American 
library profession. | remember that in 
library school there were times when I, 
too, viewed the whole library world 
with a jaundiced eye. The cure for me 
was the assimilation of experience as a 
librarian in contrast to the accumulation 
of theory as a student. Possibly a wider 
acquaintance with practical work in 
America would modify Mr. Wellard’s 
opinions. At any rate, only after a first 
hand observation of the different aspects 
of American library work and a per- 
sonal contact with the most progressive 
of our librarians should one make such 
generalizations as those of which he is 
guilty. 

I am interested in the attitude of the 
English librarians who disparage Melvil 
Dewey and his classification. Must he, 
as Mr. Wellarad implies, “inevitably 
appear as a pompous charlatan to one 
who has studied the science of classifi- 
cation in the pages of Jevons, Milne and 
other logicians’’? Not, I believe, if one 
remembers the difference between “pure”’ 
and “applied” science. Dewey nowhere 
pretends to have constructed the “logi- 
cal” classification for books. What he 
set out to do and what he did do was 
simply to devise a practical scheme for 
arranging books in such a way that both 
a given book and books on a given sub- 
ject might be easily accessible. To the 
best of my knowledge, no logician has 
even considered the kind of classifica- 
tion to which Dewey gave his name. 
Certainly when he thinks of Brown and 


Cutter, of the British Museum classifi- 
cation, and (with a shudder) of those 
Sheffield libraries which wish to abolish 
all classification, the American public 
librarian salaams to the memory of 
Melvil Dewey. 

I question the postulate that the influx 
of men is essential if the profession is 
ni lose “both vigor and vitality.” 
Until we can actually see in England 
the state of a library world dominated 
by women and in America the state of 
a library world dominated by men, it is 
hypothetical to claim that change of the 
dominant sex would damage or improve 
librarianship in either country. The 
intelligent individuals of both sexes have 
something of value to contribute; the 
mediocre of one sex are as incompetent 
as the mediocre of the other. In Amer- 
ica the preponderance of women has not 
prevented any man of ability from at- 
taining eminence in the library field. The 
discrimination against women in Eng- 
land has put high hurdles in the path 
of every able woman. Perhaps the situa- 
tion may be summed up in these words: 
in the American profession, women pre- 
dominate altho there is no discrimination 
against men; in the English profession 
men predominate because there is dis- 
crimination against women. : 

Criticism is often the result of failure 
to see something new in its proper per- 
spective. If to an Englishman fresh 
from England the American library pro- 
fession seems comparatively stagnant, I 
can only retort that during my stay in 
England I rebelled against what seemed 
to me signs of stagnation in English 
public libraries, i.e.: their apparent un- 
willingness to open their doors to every 
man whether vouched for by house- 
holders or not, their absorption in pre- 
serving the “literary monuments of the 
nation’s history’; a certain blindness to 
the probable book needs of a large part 
of the people; tardiness in replacing out- 
moded methods of routine; the inability 
of such libraries as the London borough 


* Reference and School Librarian, George Bruce Branch Library, New York City. 
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libraries to work together ; the incredible 
rivalry between the Library Association 
and the School of Librarianship. Yet | 
am willing to concede that much of my 
criticism may be due to my different 
library training and that the English 
public library knows better than | what 
is its chief function. 

The conceptions of a public library 
and its function differ widely in the two 
countries. We do not necessarily think 
of our collections as permanent deposi- 
tories of valuable or worthwhile books 
or of our readers as representative of 
any one economic group. We are just 
as concerned in supplying the ephemeral 
title which is wide in momentary appeal 
as we are in preserving the classics, since 
our function as we see it is to meet 
definite requests. We have no Boots or 
Mudie’s to supply light reading. The 
public library, serving a cross section of 
its community, must provide every type 
of book. Moreover, altho the library is 
not an educational institution, the vary- 
ing needs and demands of a heterogene- 
ous population have forced it to take 
cognizance of educational methods. It 
has for many years done a kind—prob- 
ably the best kind—of adult education 
simply by making its resources available 
to any one who cares to use them. 

As for the “indefinable adult education 
movement” which Mr. Wellard implies 
is the product of sentimental outlook 
and convictions, I beg him not to be 
misled by long-winded reports of one 
association or another which can easily 
be reduced to absurdity. Let him re- 
member that the nature and success of 
a movement are to be judged rather 
by the quiet work of those who support 
it than by the eloquence and statistics 
of the report writers. Every library 
worth its salt participates in adult edu- 
cation as soon as any of its staff dares 
to select for some one a book on any 
subject. 

Now that adult education has become 
a “movement” it has given rise to much 
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ballyhoo but it is rooted deep in the 
unsentimental desire to help the layman 
help himself. It had its inception in 
England, strangely enough with the 
growth of Sunday Schools (can this be 
the origin of the accusation ‘missionary 
zeal”?) as early as 1730; by the middle 
of the 19th century such men as Ruskin, 
Kingsley, Furnivall, and Rossetti were 
concerned with the establishment of the 
Working Men’s College in London. Ac 
cording to a report made around 19206, 
out of every 1000 of the population in 
England and Wales, about 23 persons 
voluntarily attended some form of even- 
ing class in week days. If the public 
library in England has not felt some 
definite demand upon its resources as a 
result of this movement, I can only de 
plore its inability to gauge the needs of 
its community. Surely if the Working 
Men’s Colleges, the People’s Institutes 
in England or America have any excuse 
for being, the adult education move 
ment is not indefinable and library co- 
operation rather the result of community 
demand than of “wishful thinking.” 

Let me end with a plea for a more 
studied view of the library profession 
in America. Admittedly it has many 
faults but on the whole its aim is and 
always has been to make books available 
to as many people as possible with as 
little red tape as possible. If in the 
pursuit of that aim, we seem inclined to 
ram books down the throats of some 
people who gag at them, that is the 
result of an active enthusiasm which is 
not to be confused with either senti- 
mentality or missionary zeal. As for 
“scientific method,” I defy comparison 
with England’s best—if by “scientific 
method” Mr. Wellard means readiness 
to discover and employ any devices to 
cut down the burden of routine and 
increase usefulness to the readers. As 
for “scientific thought,” I suggest that 
we must first agree on what is the func- 
tion of the public library before we can 
criticize its methods and aims. 
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A Periodical Reception 
By Jessie J. Smith * 


THE periodicals in our college library 

were not being used. A few stu- 
dents read regularly the few periodicals 
with which they were already acquainted 
when they came to college; a few were 
trying to keep informed on current af- 
fairs; a few read literary criticisms; and 
a few asked for story magazines ; but the 
majority of the students had no idea of 
the wealth of material on the periodical 
shelves. 

We decided that a periodical reception, 
to introduce the students to this unknown 
material, was as desirable as a faculty 
reception to introduce them to the faculty 
members and their wives. We sent out 
invitations written with red ink on slips 
of paper three by five inches in size, cut 
on the diagonal from some extra copies 
of The Saturday Review of Literature, 
which we happened to have. 


The Librarian and the Library Staff 
of Hiram College 
request the pleasure of your company 
at the Recreation Rooms 
on Sunday afternoon, February the fourteenth 
at Three o’clock 


We purposely omitted stating the 
nature of the occasion, because some of 
our boys avoid receptions. We counted 
upon the uniqueness of the invitations 
intriguing their curiosity. 

Each student assistant and each mem- 
ber of the library class was asked to 
stand in line and represent a periodical. 
Each was requested to wear her periodi- 
cal on the front of her dress, or arrange 
in some way for its exhibition. 

Guests were met at the door by the 
senior boy and senior girl who head the 
student government organizations and 
who know the entire student body. They 
presented the guests by name to the li- 
brarian who headed the line, representing 
the Readers’ Guide. She wore the last 
monthly number, with its bright green 
cover, suspended from a green ribbon 
passed around her neck. She stood be- 


* Librarian, Hiram College Library, 


Hiram, Ohio. 
1 The reception was held before the unfortunate demise of the 


side a table on which were arranged 
some of the other periodical indexes and 
the Union List of Serials. The table 
was brightened by a bowl of cut flowers. 
To students who were not acquainted 
with the Readers’ Guide she explained 
its arrangement and plan of cumulation; 
to upper classmen she presented other 
indexes, particularly the Education In- 
dex, which came into being since the 
seniors had their library instruction dur- 
ing their freshman week; to faculty 
members she presented the Union List 
of Serials. After a few minutes conver- 
sation, she passed the guest down the 
line. “Mr. Jones, if you are not already 
acquainted with the United States Daily,’ 
[ am sure you will enjoy making its 
acquaintance. United States Daily, Mr. 
Jones.” 


The United States Daily opened con- 
versation by asking Mr. Jones’ opinion 
on some of the events happening in 
Washington that week and after a few 
minutes conversation, remarked, “I am 
such a busy person, trying to keep up 
with the happenings of every day, that 
I rarely have time to make an intensive 
study of any of these problems, but my 
friend the Congressional Digest makes 
a study of the most important problems 
claiming the attention of Congress and 
knows all the pros and cons of each of 
them. Mr. Jones, I am sure you will 
enjoy knowing the Congressional Digest.” 


Congressional Digest after explaining 
her method of treating each topic, said, 
“IT am a rather serious person myself, 
but my friend Time keeps a close watch 
of all that is transpiring in the world 
and sees it all with a sense of humor 
which makes quite delightful reading. 
Mr. Jones may I present Time?” 


Time attempted to talk in the rather 
flippant, terse manner which Time af- 
fects, and succeeded in introducing con- 
siderable merriment. She passed Mr. 


United States Daily. 
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Jones on, saying, “I’m a rather modest 
person myself, but you ought to know 
my big brother Fortune. He’s a splurge. 
Corpulent, colorful and capitalistic. For- 
tune, Mr. Jones.” 


Fortune found it necessary to have a 
table for the exhibition of her awkward 
sized publication, however we found it 
an advantage to have the monotony of 
the line broken by an occasional table 
and the guests were charmed by the 
beautiful illustrations in Fortune. For- 
tune said, “Librarians say that the use- 
fulness of both Time and Fortune is 
seriously impaired by lack of proper in- 
dexing. We have held ourselves su- 
perior to associating with the common 
periodicals indexed in the Readers’ 
Guide, and all the other indexes which 
librarians find so essential for reference 
work. We publish indexes of our 
own, quite exclusive, don’t you know, 
even tho infrequently used. Of course 
we do not cumulate our indexes, but 
have separate indexes for each volume. 
We think if people have to spend hours 
of time looking thru our files for mate- 
rial instead of a few minutes consulting 
a general index like the Readers’ Guide, 
where we would have to compete for at- 
tention with all of the other articles pub- 
lished on the subject in which the 
searcher is interested, it will in some way 
redound to our glory. At least it will 
bring our advertising pages to their at- 
tention, which, of course, is a thing a 
general subject index always fails to do.” 
Fortune continued “I suppose some of 
the older periodicals call me ‘New rich’ 
because I’m so showy, but I don’t mind 
telling you that I consider myself quite 
superior to even the most aristocratic. 
Speaking of aristocrats, perhaps you 
would like to meet the Atlantic Monthly.” 

The Atlantic Monthly spoke mostly of 
her glorious past. She said, “I am mak- 
ing a strenuous effort to maintain my 
past traditions. From the time of my 
birth, 1857, I have occupied a position 
in the forefront of American journalism. 
James Russell Lowell was my first edi- 
tor. He was followed by such notable 
men as James T. Fields, William D. 
Howells, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Horace 
E. Scudder, Walter H. Page, and Bliss 
Perry. Such editors have set a standard 


of excellence difficult to maintain. I am 
quite conservative. I have never stooped 
to any of the modern devices, like il- 
lustrations, for interesting the superfi- 
cial minded. I wear the dress in which 
I originally appeared. It was quite a 
concession for me to make to modernism, 
when I changed the color of my dull 
buff cover, to a brighter orange. I have 
a large clientele with whom I try to keep 
faith. They expect from me literary ex- 
cellence, combined with broadminded- 
ness, but would resent anything erratic. 
Among my old friends, there is one 
several years my senior, whom I value 
very highly. Mr. Jones, permit me to 
present the Living Age.” 

Living Age exhibited both an old num- 
ber with its clever symbolic cover, indi- 
cating that the articles were selected 
from the world periodicals, and one of 
the new larger numbers with its white 
cover with black and red print. Of 
course the old cover was of a nonde- 
script dun color, quite lacking in appeal. 
It seems a pity that when the Living Age 
was changing its dress, it did not retain 
the clever design of its old cover and 
introduce color to make it attractive. 
Lwing Age said, “I suppose since | 
began in 1844, I have digested more im 
portant periodical publications than any 
other agency. Littell, who created me, 
had entered the business of making up 
American magazines from the ‘cream of 
foreign literature’ as early as 1818, and 
had already acquired great skill with his 
scissors. The publishers have used this 
motto, ‘Publications of the day should 
from time to time be winnowed, the 
wheat carefully preserved, and the chaff 
thrown away.’ Since thru all these years 
I have reprinted only the best from the 
periodical articles, my back numbers con 
stitute the most valuable file in the li- 
brary. ‘Made of every creature’s best’ 
is still my motto. Today, using my scis- 
sors on the press of the whole world, | 
am bringing you first hand knowledge 
of what the rest of the world is thinking. 
My last number contains articles from 
the presses of London, Berlin, Zurich, 
Madrid, Paris, Munich, and Budapest. 
I am indispensable to every man who 
desires to be cosmopolitan. In this age 


(Continued on page 308) 











Student Library Staffs 


By Faye I. Beebe and Margaret Fullerton Johnson * 


N Detroit high schools there is no uni- 
form course of study for library 
classes. At the present time the in- 
struction is given in the individual high 
schools according to the plan devised by 
the librarian in that particular school. 

We have attempted at Southeastern 
Library to make a course of study which 
will not take all the edge off any future 
training, yet will give enough knowledge 
of library work to make it possible to 
get a student position in any library, or 
for the student to help himself very 
effectively in any college or public li- 
brary. 

We have also attempted to give train- 
ing which will help in any business, 
that is, an attitude of helpfulness and 
graciousness toward the public, accuracy 
and celerity in doing all assigned tasks, 
and a willingness at all times to co- 
operate with rules and regulations and 
to follow instructions in every detail. 

We assume a certain fundamental 
knowledge of libraries acquired thru in- 
struction in elementary and intermediate 
schools, as a uniform course of study in 
libraries is used in those grades. 

The following description is of a new 
course of study for library classes which 
has been worked out by the librarians at 
Southeastern High School Library and 
used for four semesters: in this library. 
This material is naturally in the experi- 
mental stage but is proving very satis- 
factory. 

The plan used at present is to meet 
the first semester library students one 
hour each week as a class, for definite 
instruction in library work. The semester 
two, three, and four groups are given 
contracts which will give them practice 
and drill in the knowledge gained in the 
semester one class. 


These contracts are, with certain ques- 
tions completed, returned to the librarian 
on certain assigned dates to be corrected. 
These dates have been based on card 
marking time so that each pupil taking 


library work can be definitely rated on 
written work before each card marking. 

The semester two contract has been 
worked thru so that the librarian can 
fill in each type question with different 
material, thus making each contract in- 
dividual. 

We have tried to make the contracts 
as proportionately progressive as pos- 
sible, but they will be corrected and 
changed as we continue using them. 
Since each member of the library staff 
is required to spend five class hours in 
the library, and meet as a class one extra 
hour each week for instruction, we be- 
lieve the requirements for each semester 
justify the two and one-half credit hours 
granted. 


Student Staff Instruction 


The group taking library work are 
registered as a regular class but are 
called student staff for distinction and 
convenience. We have some organiza- 
tion with a student member as senior as- 
sistant, We have limited the number to 
thirty for that is the most we can keep 
busy and check accurately, and be sure 
they are getting value received for the 
time spent on the work. 

The students who desire to take li- 
brary work are interviewed first by their 
house principal. The principal refuses 
any student whose grades are not good, 
and then sends to the librarians, for an 
interview, any girl or boy who can qual- 
ify as to grades. The librarians are free 
to refuse to take any student who does 
not measure up to the set qualifications. 
This method of choosing the staff nat- 
urally gives the library a group of de- 
pendable and responsible girls and boys 
with high scholastic standards. We al- 
ways find the names of about two-thirds 
of our staff on the school honor roll. 
After years of trial it seems necessary to 
maintain this high standard of selection 
in order to have the right kind of co- 
operation from staff members, who from 
the very nature of the work must have 


* Librarians, Southeastern High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
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initiative and judgment above the aver- 
age high school student. 

Students are required to have at least 
two semesters in the library class before 
they are given credit, but preference is 
given to students who are sophomores 
or juniors, and who are likely to take 
four or more semesters. Certain privi- 
leges are granted library staff members, 
and the work is made as attractive as 
possible so there is no trouble recruiting 
a staff of thirty. 


Each student gives one hour of work 
every day and an additional hour each 
week for class instruction. The daily 
hour is counted as laboratory work. The 
advanced students working on contracts 
give more time for preparation and com- 
pletion of these contracts, depending on 
the ability and accuracy of the student. 

After their programs are settled for 
the semester, we arrange the work so 
that from three to five girls are on duty 
each period: if possible, several ad- 
vanced students with one or two be- 
ginners. 
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The course of study is divided by 
semesters. All of the Library one 
class are given instruction in desk work, 
shelving, taking attendance, classification, 
cataloging, reference books, magazines 
and library tools, Periodicals Guide, Book 
Review Digest, Book Index, and U. S. 
Catalog. Naturally no attempt is made 
to cover this thoroly, for, as stated be 
fore, we are not training librarians but 
giving valuable working knowledge to 
boys and girls for their future education 
or the business world. 

Semesters two, three, and four are 
given contracts with one period of in 
struction at the beginning of each sem 
ester in filling in the contract. 

Contract two calls for drill in the use 
of the card catalog, the different library 
reference tools, different kinds of libra- 
ries and their aims, questions on qualifi- 
cations for librarianship as a profession 
and the names of schools giving library 
training. 

Semesters three and four call for more 
advanced independent work, including a 
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history of libraries, bibliographies on 
given subjects, reports on books and il- 
lustrators and extensive work on peri- 
odical references. The reports on illus- 
trators are given before the semester one 
class with books borrowed from the pub- 
lic library to illustrate their talk. 

Of course the contracts are being im- 
proved constantly and the points earned 
on each question are changed as need 
arises, but this scheme has proved more 
than satisfactory to meet the present 
needs in this school library. 


Student Staff Administration 


Our library which serves a student 
body of thirty-four hundred people is 
made up of a main reading room, staff 
and class room, teachers’ reading room, 
two conference rooms, and balconies at 
either end of the library. 

Boys and girls may come to the library 
whenever they have a vacant hour. At 
Southeastern we have students grouped 
according to the house system, three 
boys’ houses and three girls’ houses. In 
the library we have tables for the boys 
and for the girls with their respective 
house numbers fastened on to the tables. 
From three to four tables are allowed 
to each house. The staff takes charge 
of the library attendance hourly. This 
attendance report reaches the house prin- 
cipal within fifteen minutes after the 
hour has commenced. In this way it is 
possible for each house to have a record 
of the library attendance immediately in 
order to check with the hourly house 
attendance. 

The question of discipline in our li- 
brary, the methods used with students 
who abuse their library privilege, and 
the contact we make with the constant 
offender who strives to become the social 
host or hostess at his or her table are 
all our’ problems as well as yours to 
solve. We all have a few of these “prob- 
lem cases” in common. What to say or 
not to say on this subject would make 
interesting material for another article. 


The circulation of books is handled 
almost entirely by the student staff. We 
have found it very satisfactory to have 
books on reserve at the charging desk. 
(This of course is done in many school 
libraries.) These books circulate within 
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the room and during the hour only. We 
use a large blue “reserve card” for this 
purpose. When a demand is made for 
special reference books and our supply 
is limited, these books are placed on re- 
serve at the charging desk. A student 
signs the blue card, uses the book in the 
library during the hour and then returns 
the book to the desk. This method 
keeps many a “wandering book” within 
“calling distance.” 

The fact that staff members are able 
to assume responsibility for desk work 
and take over so much of the routine 
work in the library makes it possible for 
the librarians to devote much more time 
to the reference work and to the larger 
problems of the library. 

This semester we have a student staff 
of thirty boys and girls who are on duty 
in the library for one hour some time 
during the hours that the library is open. 
We have from two to five on duty every 
hour. A_ schedule of staff desk and 
floor duties is placed under the glass 
at the charging desk. These duties are 
numerically grouped: “one” thru “five.” 
If we have only two on duty, number 
‘‘one” must be on desk duty and number 
“two” performs all the other necessary 
duties he may have time for during the 
hour. If we have three or four assigned, 
then duty becomes a simple matter: 
“one” on desk duty, the others taking 
attendance, shelving books, assisting with 
the preparation of new books for the 
shelves, arranging material for the bul- 
letin board, etc. These duties rotate at 
the end of a week, number “one” becom- 
ing number “five”; in this way no one 
person has a monopoly on desk work, 
which seems to be most attractive to 
many an embryo librarian. 

Each hourly group has its captain who 
is a more advanced library student and 
is in charge for this hour. A senior as- 
sistant is in charge of the entire staff, 
makes up the weekly shelf reading list, 
looks after staff attendance, and helps 
the new staff members to become ad- 
justed to some of the library routine and 
is the “right hand man” of the libra- 
rians. 

For a library to function properly we 
must have with us the “overdues.” It 
becomes the duty of an advanced staff 
member to be responsible for the follow 
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up on all overdue books. Notices are 
written and sent to the teacher in whose 
class the absent minded student is en- 
rolled. If the book is a history, the no- 
tice will go to his history teacher. She 
cooperates with the library by giving our 
notice to the student who is charged with 
the book. He, after this pressure has 
been brought to bear, very often returns 
the book immediately. If this method 
fails, the staff member sends a letter, 
signed by the librarian, to the parents. 

We may instruct a library staff most 
carefully during class hour, but if a staff 
fails to live up to certain standards we 
have measured for them, then our in- 
struction has failed more or less. To see 
that each staff member, whether a first 
semester student or a fourth, is doing his 
piece of work in the best way he knows 
how is a necessary part of library work 
for those of us who are privileged to 
work with interesting, willing, and en- 
thusiastic student library staffs. It does 
not require extra work on our part or 
any extra time to follow up our staff 
and see that they are measuring up to 


A Periodical 


(Continued from page 394) 
when it is impossible to live in isolation, 
men are becoming eager for an under- 
standing of international affairs. I like 
to have my friends also know Foreign 
A ffairs.” 

Foreign Affairs opened conversation 
by saying, “In these days when it is 
exceedingly important that public opinion 
be correctly informed on international 
problems, and when there are so many 
interests lobbying to influence public 
opinion, it is most important that a per- 
iodical entirely free from the influence 
of special interests prints the opinion of 
men who have studied international af- 
fairs thoroly enough to be able to lead 
public opinion. Have you read Norman 
Angell’s book Unseen Assassins? He 
takes the position that war is not brought 
about by governments or capitalism, but 
by the uninformed average man. If you 
are seeking a knowledge of international 
affairs, free from bias, Foreign Affairs, 
published by the Council of Foreign 
Affairs, directed by such men as Hamil- 
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the standards which we have set for 
them. It does require an understanding 
of people, a directing and guiding from 
without in order that those within the 
group may carry out our instruction in 
their own way. Our aim is to make each 
staff member feel how much we depend 
on him for the success of the work as a 
whole, how much his attitude toward 
himself and toward people will, thru the 
contacts he makes while on the library 
staff, influence his life. 

This directing of student staff activi- 
ties is far more valuable, interesting 
and creative than spending the hours 
necessary on our own library routine. 
By preparing a student staff to serve 
other boys and girls we leave for our 
selves the task for which we are better 
fitted every year, the working with the 
students, knowing about them, learning 
from them, and helping them to solve 
their intricate problems. Thru _ these 
contacts we are constantly sharing with 
them our own experiences in order that 
they in turn may take their place in the 
world of tomorrow. 


Reception 


ton Fish Armstrong, Newton D. Baker, 
Isaiah Bowman, George Blakeslee, and 
Charles G. Dawes is the best material 
available. If you are especially inter- 
ested in the accomplishments of the 
League of Nations, I suggest you make 
the acquaintance of the Official Journal 
of the League of Nations.” 

Here again we broke the monotony of 
the line, by having a table on which we 
exhibited all of the publications of the 
League, including the two volume Key 
to League of Nations’ Documents. 

In this manner our guests were passed 
to the end of the line, where they found 
a charming faculty member, who heads 
the Faculty Library Committee, serving 
punch. 


Everyone was enthusiastic about the 
reception. It is difficult to say who gained 
the most from it,—the students who had 
no idea of the wealth which periodicals 
offer, the professors whose attention had 
been too long centered upon the publi- 
cations in their own field of interest, or 
the library girls who gave the talks. 
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A Czechoslovakian Library 


By Professor Josef Martin * 


USSIG is 

one of the 
largest German 
towns in Czecho- 
slovakia with, 
approximately, 
34,000 German 
and 8000 Czech 
inhabitants. Be- 
sides a_ great 
many other new 
public buildings, 
Aussig possesses 
a City Free Li- 
brary, which was 
known before 
the war as the 
finest institution 
of its kind in 
Austria, and 





which has pre- parT OF THE LARGE READING-ROOM IN THE AUSSIG TOWN 


served its repu- 
tation in the 
Czechoslovakian Republic, being  sur- 
passed only by the Metropolitan Library, 
created at Prague in 1928. 

In size, planning, and convenience, it 
is considered even now as a model for 





THE REFERENCE STUDY 


LIBRARY. THE READER IS PROFESSOR MARTIN 


such institutions. Men who know the 
standard American libraries and who 
have also seen ours, assure us that no 
American town of similar size tan boast 
of such a library building as Aussig. 
The building, 
about 50 m long 
and 22 m deep, 
was founded by 
Mr. Ed. J. Wein- 
mann, wholesale 
coal dealer of 
Aussig, who in 
1908 on a special 
occasion (jubilee 
of the sixtieth 
year of the reign 
of Emperor 
Francis Joseph 
I) gave the 
funds for erect- 
ing it. Accord- 
ing to the foun- 
der’s will, the 
house had _ to 
serve all the 
branches of 


* Director for more than thirty years of the Town Library of Aussig and “intellectual founder” of 


the institution. 
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people’s instruction, primarily the public 
library and reading-hall (which had been 
in existence for ten years). 

Therefore a principal part of the 
building, the mezzanine floor, is entirely 
devoted to this purpose, with storage 
facilities on two floors for 100,000 vol- 
umes. The technical arrangement is the 
best imaginable: thru high windows 
abundant light flows in on the so-called 
“Lippmann” patent book-cases, contain- 
ing at present 34,000 volumes. The daily 
circulation amounts to 500; on special 
days up to 800 volumes; in the whole 
year, about 150,000 volumes. 

The “reading hall” comprises four 
reading rooms: a large one for the 
readers of newspapers, a smaller periodi- 
cal room, a room for young book readers, 
and a “study” for scientific men, who 
may avail themselves of a reference 
library, carefully selected out of different 
branches of knowledge and ranged in 
wainscot-niches. The average number of 
patrons of the reading rooms is 70,000 
a year. 

Accessible to these rooms is the direc- 
tor’s room, where a great number of the 
choicest journals and a precious collec- 
tion of the best works of reference— 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, and hand- 
books—for all branches of science are 
kept. 

Whereas the mezzanine of the building 
is chiefly devoted to the printed word, 
the rooms of the 
first storey serve 
the spoken word 
in the widest 
meaning : for 
scientific lectures 
and musical per- 
formances’ of 
every kind, from 
the  solo-player 
to the concert 
with a numerous 
orchestra. It has 
proved desirable 
to provide for 
two lecture-halls, 
a small one and 
a large one, each 
with entrance 
and adjuncts of 
its own; but it 
is possible to 
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join these two rooms into one large 
lecture-hall. This has very often proved 
necessary and useful; e.g. for concerts 


of great singing-clubs with a full orches- 
tra, when the performers are ranged in 
the small hall, while the large one is 
wholly reserved for the auditors. Both 
the halls may be very quickly evacuated 
thru the two staircases. The smal] hall 
holds up to 200 persons, the large one 
with its gallery up to 800 and more. 
Acoustics are excellent. It should also 
be mentioned that both the halls, owing 
to a podium running on wheels, are 
“elastic”, i.e. the number of the rows of 
seats may be augmented by 2-3. There 
are even no difficulties in fitting up the 
two halls for little dramatic perform 
ances, for chamber-music, etc. Of 
course, all arrangements for lantern 
lectures with motion-pictures and slides 
are at hand. The number of lectures 
and performances in both halls amounts 
to 200 a year. On the same floor there 
is also a regular school-room, which is 
very frequently used for courses of all 
kinds. 

Whereas the “hall-storey” serves to 
employ the spoken word as means of 
instruction, the “gallery-storey” affords 
other possibilities of instruction. As the 
illustration belongs to the instructive 
book, as the photo belongs to the lecture, 
so the four large exhibition-rooms of the 

(Continued on page 402) 
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The Humorous Side of Library Work 


By Phyllis Fenner * 


TF Fes: 





ENJOYING THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 





Manhasset High School, Manhasset, N.Y. 


"THE school library, altho its purpose 

should be and is a very serious one, 
is not without its lighter side as every 
librarian finds out. In the nine years 
that I have been a school librarian the 
frequent amusing things that have 
happened have kept me realizing that 
there is hardly a more human (and per- 
haps a more humorous) profession than 
that of a librarian. 

Much of the amusing side of my work 
has come from work with the Negro 
children. Several years ago Frank, a 
little Negro boy in the third grade, re- 
turned Uncle Remus: Songs and Say- 
ings to my desk saying, “Mah mothah 
wants to know if you have this heah 
book written in English. She says she 
can’t read it.” I told that story to Chris- 
topher Morley when he was here once 
and he retold it in his “Bowling Green” 
column. 

To judge by the circulation one would 
say that the Negro children’ were 
omnivorous readers. Mattie Bell was a 


frequent visitor in my library. I noticed 
one day in going over my cards that 
someone had taken Personae by Ezra 
Pound and being curious as to which 
one of our high school pupils was in- 
terested in modern verse I looked 


further. Mattie Bell’s name was on the 
card. At this time she was in the third 
grade. She was a strapping colored 


girl who spent part of her year picking 
cotton in the south, always returning to 
the third grade. When Mattie Bell re- 
turned the book the next day I said: 
“Mattie Bell, you don’t want to take 
books that you can’t understand. Look 
at them before you take them.” She 
replied with a great deal of dignity, “Oh, 
I likes pohtry.” Trying once more I 
said, “But, Mattie Bell, not even a high 
school student would understand that.” 
“Oh, I can understand it,” said Mattie 
Bell, not at all impressed, “I come from 
the south and they get more education 
down there.” I was completely over- 
come so when, on the following day, she 


* Librarian, Manhasset High School, Manhasset, N.Y. 
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took a lovely looking little bright red 
book called Dos and Don’ts for Business 
Women, I said not a word so sure was 
I that she knew, or thought she knew, 
what she wanted. She had at least an 
eye for beauty. But I was a wiser 
woman for altho my circulation figures 
were high, I realized that they didn’t 
mean a thing. As long as books have 
bright colored covers someone will take 
them. 

The fact that many children choose 
their books from the titles is often 
amusing. Jane Austen’s Emma became 
popular overnight. Since that particular 
book of hers seldom left the shelves I 
became anxious to discover the reason. 
I finally found that Marie Dressler was 
then appearing in the local movie 
theaters in a hilarious comedy entitled 
“Emma.” The popularity of Jane 
Austen’s Emma was short-lived. 

A very disappointed boy only yester- 
day returned Willa Cather’s Shadows on 
the Rock. He had thought it was a 
detective story. 

I have sworn off forever using the 
printed posters such as “Have You a 
Good Book?’—‘“Here is a Good One,” 
etc., because. a few years ago I was 
terribly embarrassed. I had a few books 
which had been going slowly so I put 
them on top of my catalog case with 
one of my printed signs “Take One.” 
During the morning a little boy came to 
me and pointing to an open catalog 
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drawer said, “Can we take those cards?” 
Much upset, I replied very vigorously, 
“Goodness no! They're fast in the 
drawer.” “But Jimmy did,” he said. 
My horrified gaze beheld a card torn out 
of the drawer in the hands of a scared 
little boy. “You mustn’t take those,” | 
exclaimed sternly. “It says Take One,” 
he replied, pointing to my poster. He 
was nearly in tears. I softened con- 
siderably and explained what was to be 
taken. However, the minute the chil- 
dren had left the library I took down my 
exhibit sign and have never used that 
particular one since. 

Like all librarians I have had to find 
material on everything from how a 
grasshopper swallows to what toys the 
caveman’s children played with, but a 
new one was “sprung on me’ the other 
day. <A sweet little boy came in with 
the inquiry “Have you any books on 
house-breakin’ dogs?” Scarcely conceal- 
ing a smile I confessed that the only 
books I had were dog stories. “What 
kind of a dog have you?’ I asked 
“Oh,” and he screwed his face all up in 
his effort to think harder, “why he’s part 
terrier and part full-blooded Persian.” 


So, I for one, never find being a libra- 
rian boring, and when, as often happens, 
some high school pupil says, “How can 
you stand it to stay in the library all 
day ?”—I always reply with much gusto, 
“T like it.” 


A Czechoslovakian Library 


(Continued from page 400) 


“gallery-storey” belong to the so-called 
teaching by object-lessons. Instructive 
exhibitions of all kinds alternate in these 
rooms with exhibitions of decorative art 
and with exhibitions of indigenous and 
foreign artists. As they find nowhere 
in the whole republic such rooms with 
light from above at their disposal, they 
know best how to estimate these rooms. 

On the same floor a rather large 
room has been reserved for the “home- 
gallery,” a precious collection of pictures 
and sculptures of native artists—now we 


call them “Sudetic-German” (sudeten 
deutsche) artists—among them works of 
men who enjoy a world-wide renown. 
This collection has been created and is 
still continued by the Club of Patrons of 
the Fine Arts (Verein fiir Kunstpflege” ) 
in Aussig. 

All these arrangements have made the 
“Town-Library of Aussig,” as it has 
been called since 1922, the most valuable 
cultural establishment of Aussig, an 
almost ideal centre of popular instruc- 
tion. 
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The purpose of the Preview is to give publishers a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


advance information regarding forthcoming books. 


The publishers select the books which they recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the Bulletin. 
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100 Philosophy 


Psychology, Conduct, Temperance, 
Ete. 


KLEISER, GRENVILLE. How to suc- 

ceed in life. 

336p $2 Funk (Ready) 

170 Conduct of Life 

The author tells how to achieve the things 
we wish by proper planning. He believes that 
“sucess is due as much to intelligent prepara- 
tion as to skilled workmanship.’”’ See Who’s 
Who in America. 


200 Religion 
Bible, Religions, Mythology, Etc. 


McFADYEN, JOSEPH F. Message of the 

parables. 

246p $2 Funk (Ready) 

226.8 Jesus Christ—Parables 

An illuminating study of the little stories 
that Christ used so effectively. A book for all 
lovers of the Bible. 


300 Social Sciences 


Sociology, Government, Law, 
Economics, Education, Etc. 


DUNLAP, KNIGHT. Civilized life: the 
applications and principles of social 
psychology. 


416p $4 Williams & Wilkins (March 10) 
301 Social Psychology 

Second edition of Dunlap’s Social Psychology 
(1925) incorporating all the former material, 
entirely revised, together with much amplifica- 
tion. First chapter wholly rewritten and wholly 
new chapters on Desire, Race and Civilization, 
and The Child are included. The book now 
includes as full a range of materials as (the 
author) feels justified in including in a general 
treatise. Based on the total results of general 
psychology rather than on a single ‘‘explana- 
tory’’ principle such as “‘instinct,’’ or on popu- 
lar substitutes for scientific principles, such as 
“the unconscious mind.’’ The author holds the 
view that scientific psychology is competent to 
explain all mental processes, social or individ- 
ual, without recourse to mysticism. The pre- 


sentation is not technical, is vivid and force- 
ful, and will appeal to the general reader of 
average ' intelligence. See Who’s Who m 
America. 


KALLEN, HORACE M. A free society. 
$1 Ballou (March) 


301 Sociology 

Dr. Kallen illumines the dangers of Com- 
munism, Fascism, and Capitalism and Rugged 
Individualism in an effort to point the way 
towards the realization of the American ideal 
of a free society. By the author of Indecency 
and the Seven Arts (BRD 1930 p568). See 
Who’s Who in America. 


WALD, LILLIAN D. Windows on Henry 


Street. 
301p 31 il by James. Daugherty $3 


Little, Brown (March 10) 


331.85 Henry street settlement, New York. 
New York (City)—Poor 
A record of two generations of city strife 


by the founder of the Henry Street Settlement 
in New York, one of the most famous centers 
of social work in this country. Continues the 
story of her experiences begun in The House 
on Henry Street. See Who’s Who in America. 


BRANDEIS, LOUIS D. Other people’s 
money and how the bankers use it, with 
foreword by Norman Hapgood. 15c 
(Jacket Library) 
200p fabrikoid binding National Home 
Library Foundation, Washington, D. C. 
332 Banks and banking—uvU. 8. 

Finance—U. 8S. 

Reprint. A classic in American economics. 
An inexpensive edition of a masterpiece by one 
of America’s ablest minds. Fourteenth title in 
Jacket Library. See BRD July 1914. 


HAIDER, CARMEN. Do we want fas- 
cism? 
302p $2.50 Day (March 29) 


335.6 Fascism 

The first part of the book describes the Fas- 
cist state as developed in Italy and more re- 
cently in Germany, and points to those problems 
and conditions which find a parallel in this 
country. The second part, ‘“‘The possibility of 
Fascism in the United States’’ is a thorough 
analysis of the Fascist tendencies in our poli- 
tics during the past few years. Miss Haider 
notes the similarity of Roosevelt’s recovery 
program to Mussolini's corporate state. She 
shrewdly predicts the aspects which Fascism 
would take on in this country, and its effects 
on various groups of the population. By the 
author of Capital and Labor Under Fascism. 
(see BRD 1930 p452). 


BAILEY, CAROLYN §&. The story-telling 

hour. 

264p $2 Dodd, Mead (Ready) 

372.21 Story-telling 

Compiled by the New York Story League, 
under the editorship of Carolyn S. Bailey, as 
a complete guide, illustrated with specific 
examples of all types of stories, their uses 
and how to tell them. It contains an extensive 
bibliography of stories and books, including 
700 tested and readily available references. 
See Who’s Who in America. 


HARLOW, ALVIN F. Old waybills: the 
romance of the express companies. 
540p il $5 Appleton-Century (about 
March 30) 

385.23 Express service 
Traces the history of the express business in 
the United States from its beginnings to pres- 
ent day airplane service. By the author of 

Old Bowery Days. (See BRD 1931 p464). See 

Who’s Who in America. 








THE BOOK PREVIEW 


500 Science 


General Science, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Etc. 


PAPP, DESIDERIUS. Creation’s doom. 
app 256p $3 Appleton-Century (about 
March 30) 

523.1 Universe, Destruction of 
A German scientist writes a prophetic book 
on the probable future fate of mankind and 
bs © earth. Based on present scientific knowl- 
edge. 

BROWN, HARCOURT. Scientific organi- 
zations of seventeenth century France. 
292p $3 Williams & Wilkins (Ready) 
506 Scientific societies 
One of the special publications of the His- 

tory of Science Society. A picture of the pri- 

vate assemblies of the riod which knew 

Descartes, Roberval, Pascal, Fermat, Huygens, 

Boyle and Leibniz to mention only a few better- 

known names. Based on published period docu- 

ments, supplemented by manuscripts available 
in Paris, London, Oxford, and Leiden. The 

author has been led to “reconsider the im- 

portance of the place to be assigned to half- 

a-dozen leaders in this movement.’’ Appendix 
presents letters and documents. 


ROTHE, RUDOLF ERNST, OLLEN- 
DORFF, FRANZ, and POHLHAUSEN, 
K. Theory of functions as applied to en- 
gineering problems; tr. by Alfred Her- 
zenberg. 
189p $3. 50 Technology Press, 
bridge, Mass. 

517.5 Functions. Electrical engineering 
Valuable engineering treatise on application 


of the theory of functions to electrical, me- 
chanical and hydraulic engineering problems. 


600 Useful Arts 


TIGHE, CHARLES R. Crashing radio. 
100p $1.00 Radio Art, 501 Madison Ave. 
New York, N.Y. (March) 

621.384 Radio broadcasting 
Book supplies factual information for those 
ambitious to establish careers in broadcasting. 

Author is editor of the professional magazine, 

Radio Art, and Crashing Radio gives the an- 

swer to question: ‘“‘How can I get into radio?’’ 


700 Fine Arts 


Architecture, Painting, Engraving, 
Music, Drama, Etc. 


PATMORE, DEREK. Modern furnishing 
and decoration. 
$4.50 Studio publications (March) 
747 House decoration 
A sequel to Color Schemes for the modern 
home. Many illustrations in color and mono- 
chrome, and a helpful text. 
GIBSON, WALTER B. Houdini’s escapes 
and magic. 
656p il $1 Blue ribbon bks. (March 15) 
793.8 Houdini, Harry. Conjuring 
Reprint. Originally Sona as two sepa- 
rate books, rom the private note- 
books of Houdini + ie his death. The author 
is himself a cian and one of the most 
famous of all the writers on magic. See 
BRD 1932 p375. 


900 History 


History, Geography, Travel 


MAGOFFIN, RALPH VAN DEMAN, 
and DUNCALF, FREDERIC. Ancient 
and medieval history. 
864p Silver (April 14) 

909 ee og Ancient. Middle ages—History 
This tells a continuous story of the 


origin and , .. e, of civilization from the 
beginning through medieval times. The reader 


Cam- 


will carry away with him, not facts and dates, 
but the sweep of human progress, slow at 
first, accumulating speed and momentum as it 
goes on. See Who’s Who in America as to 
the authors. 


JOHNSON, MARTIN. Congorilla. 
280p $1 Blue ribbon bks. (March 15) 
916.7 Dwarfs. Gorillas. Africa, Central 
Description and Travel. Kongo, Belgian 
Reprint. This is the story of a two-year trip 
into the very little known back country of 
the Belgian Congo, where the Johnsons dis- 
covered an area swarming with gorillas. Pig- 
mie life is also described and photographed. 
See Bkl March 1932; BRD 1932 p497. 


LENGYEL, EMIL. New deal in Europe. 


308p $2 Funk (Ready) 
940 Europe—Politics 
All the policies of our own New Deal gain 
fresh significance in the light of what has al- 
ready n done and is still being done in the 
various countries of Europe. Author of Hitler. 
See BRD 1930 p561. 


STOWE, LELAND. Nazi means war. 


(Whittlesey House publication) 180p 
$1.50 McGraw (March Ist) 
943.085 Nazi movement. Militarism. War 


Presents a picture of a war machine in the 
making, of a million uniformed men drilling, 
of children taught to throw hand-grenades, of 
a wide-spread anes of the military spirit. 
Based upon personal investigation, its findings 
soberly presented, the book is none the less a 
document of importance. The author has rep- 
resented the New York Herald-Tribune in 
Europe for the past eight years. In 1930 he 
won the Pulitzer prize for the best reporting 
of the year. 
KERENSKY, ALEXANDER. Crucifixion 

of liberty. 

304p $2.75 Day (March 8) 

947.084 Russia—History—Revolution, 1917- 

This book traces the rise of the revolutionary 
spirit in Russia through a hundred years, and 
tells of the author's own adventures as a rebel 
from early youth to the moment when vast 
power was laid upon him. It is related to the 
present moment through Kerensky’s attack 
upon the rise of dictatorships. It is, he says, 
“a political action, an attempt to influence 
the minds, and above all the wills of my con- 
temporaries to urge them to take up the fight 
for liberty. The author is internationally fa- 
mous for his part in the Russian revolution. 
In 1917, he was successively Minister of jus- 
tice, Minister of war and Prime minister 
Driven out by the Bolsheviks, he escaped to 
Paris, which has been his residence ever since. 


a ALLAN. Moscow, 1911- 


soap il $3.50 Little, Brown (Ready) 
947.084 Russia—Politics and government. 
Russia—Social conditions 
The memoirs of the British engineer who 
was tried by the Soviets in April, 1933, for 
espionage and sabotage. The author's account 
of his twenty-two years in Russia will give 
Americans real insight into Russian business 
methods. Illustrated with photographs, maps 
and plans. 


LORENTZ, PARE, ed. Roosevelt year; a 
photographic history. 
200p il $2.75 Funk (March 30) 
973.917 Roosevelt, Franklin Delano. U. 
—History—1913-. U.S.—Politics and as 
ernment 
This is a photographic record of the nation- 
ally significant events during Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s first year in office. The author's 
short and pithy captions supplement the living 
history of the pictorial story. 


Biography 
CORYN, M. Black eagle, (Bertrand du 
Guesclin—Sword of France) 
315p $2.75 Funk (Ready) 
B or 92. Du Guesclin, Bertrand, comte de 
Longueville 


Acclaimed by Lloyd George as one of the six 
best recent books. ‘‘Bertrand du Guesclin is 








THE BOOK 


one of the great men of history, and the story 
of his exploits stirs the pulse like a march... 
A book to rejoice in, a book that makes the 
age of chivalry live again’’ ... Sylvia Lynd. 
Author of Chevalier d’Hon 1728-1810. See BRD 
1932 p218. 


PATTERSON, SARA K. Out of the fog. 
204p $2 Caxton Printers Ltd., Caldwell, 


Idaho (March 20) 
B or 92 
A series of beautifully written, inspiring let- 
ters tracing the author’s journey out of mental 
chaos to a new and courageous attitude toward 
life. 


PRINGLE, HENRY F. Theodore Roose- 
velt. 
627p $1 Blue ribbon bks. (March 15) 


B or 92. toosevelt, Theodore 

Reprint. This book won the Pulitzer Prize 
for biography in 1931. A comprehensive and 
impartial biography of Theodore Roosevelt. The 
author had access to the family’s papers and 
records and consequently has written an au- 
thentic and documented biography. Index and 
bibliography. See STC sup.p41; BRD 1931 p861. 


WALTHER, DANIEL. Gouverneur Mor- 

ris. 

320p il $3 Funk (Ready) 

B or 92 Morris, Gouverneur, 1752-1816 

Here is a modern and understanding life of 
a@ paradoxical and important figure. Gouver- 
neur Morris gave our constitution its final re- 
visions. As American ambassador he was the 
only diplomat to stick to his post in Paris dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror. His career is inex- 
tricably interwoven with the history of the two 
republics. 


Fiction 
BELL, NEIL (pseud. for Stephen South- 


wold). Bredon and sons. 
587p $2.50 Little, Brown (Ready) 


Neil Bell adds a new corner of England to 
those already famous in fiction—Suffolk, on the 
North Sea. It is a full-bodied story of the 
Bredons, father, sons and grandsons, and of the 
Bredon traits that ruled their turbulent, strong- 
willed lives. 


BURKS, ARTHUR J. 
people. 

320p $2.50 Funk (Ready) 

A book which is as unmistakably American as 
doughnuts or apple pie, the simple chronicle 
of the settlers in the ‘“‘Big Bend’’ country of 
Washington. In a sense this is a foreshortened 
history of our nation’s growth from the days 
of the pioneer. Author of Rivers into Wilder- 
ness (BRD 1932 pi45) 


DRAKE, FRANCES and KATHARINE. 

Big flight. 

$2 Little, Brown (Ready) 

The first novel written by insiders describ- 
ing present-day commercial flying. It deals 
with a device for a variable pitch propeller 
that is occupying the minds of the world’s 
foremost aviation designers of today. A fast 
moras novel that is technically correct in all 
etails. 


EDMONDS, WALTER D. Mostly canal- 
lers; collected stories. 
476p $2.50 Little, Brown (Ready) 


Twenty-four stories, the cream of Edmonds’ 
work, most of them about the people who lived 
on and beside the Erie Canal, See Authors To- 
day and Yesterday. 


FARNOL, JEFFERY. Winds of chance. 
371p $2.50 Little, Brown (March 10) 
Pirates—every man of them scarred from 

the galleys—their oath, to free all' galley 

slaves—their prisoner a lovely lady, proud, un- 

tamed. Not since Martin Conisby’s Vengeance 

has Farnol written such an adventurous ro- 

manee of the Spanish Main. See Living Au- 
ors. 





Here are my 


PREVIEW 


GETTY, AGNES K. Blue gold. 

358p $2 Caxton Printers Ltd., Caldwell, 

Idaho (March 20) 

Fresh from a large university, pretty, sophis- 
ticated Allie Warren goes to a one-street west- 
ern town to teach school, finds romance and 
adventures aplenty. In addition to the story 


interest Blue Gold gives an authentic picture 
of life in America’s last frontier as it is at 
the present time. 

GIBBS, JEANETTE PHILLIPS. Copy 


for mother. 

311p $2 Little, Brown (March 10) 

A novel rich in characterization and amus- 
ing irony, of a mother who wrote novels and 
a daughter who resented being a guinea pig 
in her mother’s literary laboratory. Author is 
one of the ‘‘writing Gibbses.’’ 
NORDHOFF, CHARLES and HALL, 

JAMES NORMAN. Men against the 

sea. 

251p $2 Little, Brown (Ready) 

The authors of Mutiny on the Bounty (BRD 
1932 p701) tell the story of the amazing 3600 
mile, open-boat voyage of Captain Bligh and 
the 18 men who were set adrift in mid-Pacific 
by the mutineers. Maps on end papers. See 
Authors Today and Yesterday. 


OPPENHEIM, E. PHILLIPS. The gal- 
lows of chance. 

$2 Little, Brown (Ready) 

A Cabinet Minister starts by car for home 
in London after a day’s shooting. He reaches 
there after an experience that might well haunt 
his dreams for the rest of his life. See Living 
Authors. 


THOMPSON, SYLVIA. Breakfast in bed. 


300p $2.50 Little, Brown (March 10) 

A novel of Mayfair and Whitechapel that 
demonstrates that Sylvia Thompson’s under- 
standing is just as keen and her pen just as 
graphic in dealing with a maid as with her 
mistress in this story of a day in the life of 
a few Londoners. See Living Authors. 


Children’s Books 


ALCOTT, LOUISA M. Little women; 
Little men; Jo’s boys (Orchard House 
edition) 
colored il. $1 Little, Brown (Ready) 
The Orchard House Edition has been pub- 

lished to answer the need for an attractive. 

popular priced, uniform edition of these three 


books which tell the complete story of Little 

Women. : 2 

FOX, GENEVIEVE. Mountain girl comes 
home. 


250p $2 Little, Brown (Ready) 

Th's story of the backwoods of the Ken- 
tucky mountains is a sequel to Mountain Girl 
(BRD 1932 p344; Bkl May 1932) and is a good 


story of this region. Both were written for 
— girls, but adults have enjoyed the first 
ook. 


Reprints 


For detailed descriptions see 


Classified List 


Alcott, Louisa M. Little women. Child. Bks. 

Alcott, Louisa M. Little Men. Child. Bks. 

Alcott, Louisa M. Jo’s boys. Child. Bks. 

Brandeis, Louis D. Other people’s money 
and how the bankers use it. 332 

Gibson, Walter B. Houdini’s escape and 
magic. 793.8 

Johnson, Martin. Congorilla. 916.7 


Pringle, Henry F. Theodore Roosevelt. Biog. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


STC Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries 

BRD Book Review Digest 

BkI Booklist 

HSC Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries 

cc Children’s Catalog 


Order books described here thru the dealer 
from whom you usually buy books. 
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School Arts Magazine for February is en- 
titled “The New Russia” number and con- 
tains an unusual amount of authoritative text 
and many pictures describing what is happen- 
ing to the schools in the Soviet Union. The 
single copy price is 40c; subscription $3 the 
year. School Arts Magazine is published at 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


America’s Opportunity: How we lost it and 
how we may regain it, is the title of a pam- 
phlet by James Truslow Adams, author of 
The Epic of America and The March of 
Democracy. Mr. Adams here takes stock of 
our present position in international leader- 
ship. Reprinted from Scribner's Magazine, 
the pamphlet is available to librarians from 
the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
Fifth Avenue, New York at roc the copy. 


The Special Libraries Association, 345 Hud- 
son Street, New York, has just published 
Business and Trade Dictionaries: a classified 
guide to the sources of business terminology 
and definitions.. For practical purposes, this 
dictionary is limited to dictionaries published 
since 1920 and to those of interest only to 
commercial business. The material listed is 
arranged alphabetically under business, trade 
and commodity headings. General lists of 
definitions are grouped, as are bilingual and 
polyglot dictionaries in the general business 
field. It is supplemented with a list of pub- 
lishers. Price $1.50. 


The New York Times offers two prizes 
for the best papers by school or college li- 
brarians on one of the following subjects: 

1. The Value of the New York 

Index for Research 

2. Keeping Abreast of the New Deal 

3. Progress in Education 

4. The Status of Armament Limitations 


Times 


Treatment of all topics must demonstrate 
the value of The New York Times files and 
The New York Times Index as a record of 
news. Any person designated as “librarian” 
in a college or school may enter this contest 
regardless of hours devoted to library duties 
or professional training for library work. 

First Price $50. 
Second Prize $25. 





To engage in the contest each librarian 
must choose one of the above subjects and 
prepare a paper of not less than 1500 nor 
more than 2500 words based on the use of 
The New York Times Index and The New 
York Times files for 1933 and 1934 to date, 
in assembling the material. The paper must 
indicate references in The Index to the com- 
plete accounts given in the files by title of 
article, author and date cited. Give credit 
for quotations. References may be listed in 
footnotes or numbered and listed at the end 
of the article. 

Papers will be judged for the comprehen- 
sion and specific treatment of the subject 
chosen, good English, neatness and evidence 
of the value of the New York Times as a 
newspaper of record and authority in the re 
search material used. All papers should b: 
typed, double-spaced and signed by the libra 
rian with name of school or college. 

Contestants are requested to notify /he 
Times by March 15 of their intention to com 
pete. All entries must be received at the of 
fice of The New York Times, addressed 
“Librarian’s Essay Contest,” 229 West 43d 
Street, New York City before midnight 
May 1, 1034. Awards will be made there- 
after as soon as possible, the winners to be 
announced in the columns of The New York 
Times. All papers become the property of 
The New York Times, the winning papers to 
be published at its discretion. This contest 
is not open to employes of The New York 
Times Company. 

Librarians entering the contest whose 
schools, colleges or public libraries do not 
subscribe for The New York Times Index 
may have a sample copy of the monthly /ndex 
on request. The judges will be announced 


later. 
The American Association of Museums, 
Washington, D.C., has published Historic 


House Museums, by Laurence Vail Coleman 
The. first chapter is a short history of Amer- 
ican houses, with examples drawn from 
among houses already dedicated to museum 
use. The remaining chapters constitute a 
manual for people concerned with establish- 
ing or administering historic house museums. 
The volume (priced at $2.50) is illustrated 
with photographs of old American houses. 
C.R.B. 
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A Monthly Department of Discussion 





PROBLEM 19 


What comment have you to make 
on the anonymous article on “Libra- 
rians and the C.W.A.” on page 345 of 
our February issue? Do you believe 
that the emergency employment in 
public libraries of non-librarians sup- 
plied by the Civil Works Administra- 
tion will prove injurious to the library 
profession? 


AWARDS: For the best discussion, not 
exceeding 500 words, of this question, the 
following prizes will be awarded: first, $5; 
second, $3; third, $2. Answers should reach 
the Problems Editor on or before March 31. 


RESULTS OF PROBLEM 17 
Problem 17: Should the preponder- 


ance of women in the American library 
profession be considered an evil? A pro- 
vocative letter from an English library 
worker raises this issue. (For text of 
letter see December 1933 BuLLETIN, 
p. 230-1.) 


Three of the four prize-winning let- 
ters this month are written by mere 
males. (A tie for third place accounts 
for the extra prize.) Perhaps the ladies 
were embarrassed by being put on the 
defensive. At any rate, whatever the 
merits of this controversy may be, the 
men demonstrated their wish and right 
to be heard by writing letters of superior 
grace, acuteness, and conviction. Do the 
answers prove anything? Probably not: 
except the personal reactions of the 
authors. Nevertheless, one detects in 
a good many of the letters an under- 
current of feeling that perhaps the en- 
trance of more men into the American 
library profession would be a welcome 
phenomenon . . . even to the women! 
As one of our correspondents emphati- 
cally exclaims, ‘““Who’s stopping them?” 
In these times of general low wages and 


no-wages, it can hardly be contended 
that the modest salaries of librarians 
explain the reluctance of young men to 
study librarianship. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Arnold K. Borden 
University of Pennsylvania 


There is something dangerously ex- 
plosive about this subject. And when 
one is led on by fellow staff members 
to taking the anti-feminine side, can he 
be blamed for trying at the last minute 
to pull the dynamite out of the fire and 
beat a hasty, even if traitorous, retreat? 
For after all, that women librarians need 
no justification or apology will have 
incontestable proof in the overwhelming 
preponderance of briefs that will be re- 
ceived in their support in this con- 
troversy. 

In fact, it is the occasion of no little 
surprise that this question should even 
be raised in our year of grace. Who is 
it that for so long has carried the light 
of learning into the tea parlor to main- 
tain our social prestige and bring back 
topics of throbbing contemporary inter- 
est? Who is it that smiles indulgently 
on the timid college boy when he inad- 
vertently makes for the door with the 
World Almanac under his arm? Who is 
it that master-minds the catalog and 
gets the works of Sax Rohmer correctly 
entered under A. S. Ward? And who 
is it finally that brushes aside little rou- 
tines from time to time for the public 
good yet always contrives to keep our 
pins separate from our paper-clips, to 
keep incoming interlibrary loan book’ 
listed on blue cards, outgoing on yellow? 

It is not to be supposed, however, in 
giving answer to these rhetorical ques- 
tions that the genius of women libra- 
rians is confined to mere detail. The 
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only suggestion that women do not shine 
as executives is apt to come from women 
themselves and one can readily detect 
the gallantry of their noblesse oblige 
attitude. There is no denying the great 
strides forward that have been taken 
under feminine organizing direction in 
such matters as the proper arrangement 
of pamphlet collections, the great de- 
velopment of clipping systems, and the 
application of the vacuum cleaning prin- 
ciple to the hygiene of book-stacks. 
Altho men can boast a Melvil Dewey 
only now and then, the genius of the 
Eternal Feminine is always with us hard 
at work bringing public understanding 
into line with the newest cataloging 
techniques, or devising new explanations 
for the long sojourn at the bindery of 
all the periodicals we happen to want. 

The most serious problem confronting 
the library profession today is the large 
annual loss thru matrimony of so much 
feminine talent. If any weakness must 
be admitted in women librarians, it is the 
possession of qualities which make them 
such an easy prey to masculine blandish- 
ment and sophistry. For the library has 
special need of the emotional equilibrium 
which is so characteristic of feminine 
library staffs until men stride thru the 
door. And one might pause here in 
tribute to the mighty efforts made by 
women to build up library morale. How 
eloquently and touchingly many of them 
have written on the subject of esprit de 
corps! Finally, but not least, one should 
consider the roguish nature of men with 
whom they have to contend. If proof 
is needed, it may as well be admitted 
that even the writer is accused by his 
twelve-year old nephew of being a “ras- 
cal”. 

And so the circle moves full round as 
we who set forth to battle the Amazons 
remain to applaud our victors, suspecting 
that our only weapon in the finale will 
be a Cupid’s bow. 


SECOND PRIZE 


J. H. Shera 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
Should the preponderance of women 
in the American library profession be 
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considered an evil? You may expect me 
to say “No.”—I say “Yes.” Such a 
blunt affirmation, far from being the 
product of a misogynic spirit, is neither 
the outgrowth of any conviction concern- 
ing the innate superiority of the male— 
for such dogma the writer holds no 
brief. But the overt truth of the psycho- 
logical differences between man and 
woman cannot be denied; emotionally, 
temperamentally, spiritually they differ 
as night from day—yet both are equally 
essential to complete social unity. 

It is indeed banal to prate of the fem 
inization of American culture, tho the 
too frequent iteration of this vapid 
truism in no way belies the fact. It 
ramifies thruout our entire educational 
system; from the cradle to college the 
average child’s entire cultural con- 
tacts are predominately feminine—small 
wonder that in after years, as a prosper- 
ous business man, he inevitably asso 
ciates women with books and is content 
to leave the pursuits of literature to his 
wife. In all this the library profession 
is but one aspect of our entire social 
pattern so that reform, if it be forth 
coming, must include public education 
in its entirety. 

Inevitable product of woman’s new- 
found economic freedom, the young gir! 
seeking independence has turned to the 
library and the classroom for the simple 
reason that there was no place else to 
go. Even so sanely conservative a writer 
as Arthur E. Bostwick laments this state 
of affairs and admits that-it is a “pity 
that the masculine point of view has not 
oftener been available in this kind of 
selection” (the selection of children’s 
books). The remedy for all this—open 
the doors of other careers, business, 
commerce, finance to the women, and 
both these and the educational profes- 
sions would profit thereby. Or, if one 
be a confirmed Fitlerite or is worried 
about the falling 5irth rate, a bachelor 
tax might be effic~ ‘ous. 

But at best all this is without the pale 
of the librarian’s influence. What can 
the profession do itself to remedy this 
state of affairs within its own ranks? 
The relief is as simple as it is direct: 
raise the standards of librarianship—to 
force out the mediocre women ?—no—to 
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attract the better men. Require that li- 
brarians be true bibliographers; dis- 
tinguish sharply between true librarians 
and book-handlers and thus raise sal- 
aries, for if librarians would make them- 
selves worth more money they would 
get more pay. Take the women out of 
the libraries and put them in responsible 
political positions and doubtless they 
will raise library tax appropriations thru 
their legislative influences. 

Mr. Sanders, viewing the English 
situation from the rarefied heights of 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, blandly asserts that 
the English have less confidence in the 
literary judgments and abilities of 
women—this from the land of George 
Eliot and Virginia Woolf, not to men- 
tion Fanny Burney and “the immortal 
Jane.” It may well be that the British 
have erred as far on the side of mascu- 
linity as we have gone to the other 
extreme. 

Culture is the complete and harmoni- 
ous development of al/ the faculties that 
go to make up the beauty and the 
strength of human life. It is not to be 
administered by either sex to the exclu- 
sion of the other. The sooner the li- 
brary profession realizes the need for the 
injection of more male blood and reor- 
ganizes its structure accordingly the 
sooner will be realized the cultural ideals 
of Matthew Arnold. 


THIRD PRIZES (tie) 
“Reuben” from Ohio 


Mr. Sanders shrewdly guesses that the 
higher places in American (presumably 
public) libraries are over-Rachaelized. 
Space is lacking to discuss the causes 
of this condition beyond saying that they 
are primarily economic, aggravated by 
Rachael’s inclination to perpetuate her 
own regime. 

Rachael often makes good as an 
executive—exceedingly good—perhaps at 
an excessive cost. But she succeeds not 
chiefly thru her femininity, but thru 
general qualities like breadth, courage, 
idealism, and managerial capacity which 
occur at least equally—some of them 
oftener—in men of corresponding char- 
acter and education. Distinctively fem- 
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inine traits handicap perhaps as often 
as they help her, for example: 

Rachael (as Rachael) is notoriously 
personal and short on objectiveness. 
Hence, she tends to take criticism hard, 
inclining either to resent or to over- 
accept it. She will sometimes indulge 
in animosities with her sisters which 
are amusing—or exasperating—but which 
complicate life on a staff. Her emotion- 
alism can be a great nuisance. She is 
rather prone to accept authority uncriti- 
cally, as of book reviewers, and to be 
carried away by fads. 

Rachael likes concrete situations bet- 
ter than general ideas, which is well 
enough until she needs the light of such 
an idea in handling a situation. Ideas 
themselves she adopts rather than orig- 
inates. She prefers expedients to prin- 
ciples. She is less interested in manage- 
ment than disturbed by the results of 
poor management. Blue prints and me- 
chanical contriving are out of her line. 

Rachael rarely comprehends the inter- 
ests and standpoint of men readers. She 
may accept them on faith and do her 
valiant best to meet them. As head of a 
large library, she may have a man or 
two on her staff to run a technical or 
business section. But even in the large 
library, the male public suffers; and in 
the small, it may be forgotten. 

Rachael’s scholarship—or interest in 
it—is apt to be sketchy. By “scholar- 
ship” I mean not simply a college edu- 
cation and the reading habit, but wide, 
solid, reasoned information and desir- 
ably a living interest in some branch of 
knowledge for its own sake. The pleas- 
ant general reading including much fic- 
tion, which Rachael favors, makes her 
an agreeable conversationalist but no 
pundit. 

At the risk of injustice, I have empha- 
sized the disabilities of Rachael as execu- 
tive. I have ignored her intelligence, 
adaptability, conscientiousness, and the 
special qualities which fit her so admir- 
ably for children’s and school library 
work. By such means, a case could be 
made against men as librarians, and 
pointed with embarrassing examples. 

After all, the problem of man or 
woman for a given post is largely a 
matter of individuals, only all the re- 
quirements and probable emergencies of 
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the position must be considered. It is of 
serious public and professional concern 
that a calling which offers so many 
opportunities for the diverse and com- 
plementary gifts of both men and 
women and which must serve the pecul- 
iar needs of each, should be nearly 
monopolized by either. 


Ruth Hyatt 
Hartford, Connecticut 


It is quite possible that I do not agree 
with Mr. Sanders that the preponderance 
of women in American libraries is an 
evil, because | am a woman. It is also 
possible that I may have good reasons 
for disagreement. ' 

It is admitted that women are em- 
ployed for the purely clerical and rou- 
tine work in libraries in both England 
and America. As it is not necessary to 
discuss them, we will be concerned only 
with persons in responsible and im- 
portant positions who care for the needs 
of the public users of libraries. 


I wonder if it is not the attitude of 
the Englishman toward women which 
may account for Mr. Sanders’ dilemma? 
For a much longer time women have 
been accepted on an equal basis with 
men in America. In business, in poli- 
tics, in community life, in education, 
American women have grown into an 
acknowledged place. In America it is 
the women who have cultivated the taste 
for literature, for intellectual achieve- 
ment, and kept alive and vital the bor- 
rowed culture of a European back- 
ground. For three hundred or more 
years the men in this country have been 
too much concerned with the spread of 
industry, establishment of new business, 
development of natural resources, the 
stock market, and chain stores to be 
bothered overmuch with the satisfying 
of intellectual curiosity. 

After the pioneering and population 
problem seemed to be holding its own, 
the women of this country turned their 
stimulated energy toward the education 
of the new members of a new country 
and have persistently fostered the cul- 
ture that came as a heritage with our 
English forefathers. With the increasing 
number of educated women wishing to 
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earn a living it seems quite natural that 
many should enter the library profession 
which, as a profession, is certainly cul- 
tural. 

Mr. Sanders practically accuses us of 
having libraries inferior to those in Eng 
land. I cannot argue from first-hand 
information, but I strongly suspect that 
the basis for his opinion is laid on his 
apparent contempt for woman’s intel 
ligence and what he reads in the papers. 
I doubt very much that an inquirer 
would, in this country, have less con 
fidence in a woman than a man librarian. 
“Can a woman appraise or understand 
the library requirements of men?” asks 
our English skeptic. I believe that the 
answer is an emphatic, “Yes.” Women 
are more naturally sympathetic and pa- 
tient interpreters of individual tastes and 
therefore are better able to be of service 
to both men and women. Women have 
long had the confidence of both men and 
women in many fields beside the home. 
Particularly have they contributed to the 
maintenance of a national culture and 
the fostering of inteliectual thought. 

Women have made our libraries. 
While men are not negligible in the 
history of the growth of American li 
braries, women also have had the educa 
tional advantages and intellectual de 
velopment capable of maintaining a high 
standard. I cannot compare the stand 
ards with those of England, for | do 
not know its libraries, but I assume that 
the demand on its service may be some 
what different or Mr. Sanders would 
not be in such error. We in America 
may not have the scholarly institutions 
but we keep a high level for the kind 
of need which the library fills in the 
cities and communities of this country ; 
a need for recreational reading, practical 
reference work, and student research. 
Women have shown themselves intelli 
gent and understanding in their contact 
with questions that demand a cultural 
background and sympathetic interpreta- 
tion, and competent to cope with the 
executive problems which are a con 
siderable consequence. That the men, 
whom Mr. Sanders wishes to see in our 
libraries, are satisfied with the work of 
women as librarians, as heads of refer 
ence work, technical and business de- 
partments, and as readers’ advisors, is 
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certainly an indication of confidence. 
One must not be confused by the “lady 
librarian” of not so many years past, to 
whom a library position was a solace for 
a broken heart or thwarted desires. That 
evil has vanished and women are now 
educated to the positions of capable li- 
brarians who give satisfactory and 
thoroly scholarly competence to their 
work. If women have accomplished all 
this; have helped to raise and strengthen 
the basic working standards of libraries ; 
to give wise and intelligent thought to 
needful inquirers, courteous and sympa- 
thetic service to the public, and capable 
direction to the functions of public libra- 
ries; they cannot be considered an evil 
in the American library profession. 


OTHER REPLIES 


Mr. Sanders himself has hinted at the 
reasons why women predominate in our li- 
brary service: haphazard growth of libra- 
ries, lack of criteria in selecting professional 
workers, and inadequate remuneration. Then, 
too, old mores and fashions have clung around 
the profession, the aura of the cloister, and 
of pedants, still of a monkish turn of mind, 
who were willing to draw aside and take 
over the custodianship of books. But to 
quote Miss Margaret Coleman in the WiLson 
ButietIn for December 1933, “The day when 
library work as an occupation where genteel 
young ladies could be kept immaculate from 
contact with the world is gone.” The faint 
aura of the cloister has been dispelled by the 
all-pervading aroma which steams out of 
the boiling pot of our present economic 
situation. Our public library institution is no 
longer a mere storehouse for books, it has 
become the people’s university, and service 
has become our integrating force. 

Have our feminine library workers failed 
in their ability to meet this new demand for 
wider public contacts, and for building up 
good will in the community? Certainly not 
if the increased. statistics in borrowers and 
book circulation can count for any evidence 
at all. Does the preponderance of men bor- 
rowers in our American public libraries to- 
day, whether for leisure or educational read- 
ing, seem to indicate that men have found 
women unsympathetic or apathetic toward 
their library problems? There must have 
been some degree of satisfaction in their 
library service or they would have had 
neither the time nor the inclination to return 
for more. 


Today our profession has aims and func- 
tions, standards and criteria which are as 
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applicable to men as to women but, like the 
occupation of teaching, library work remains 
one of the “gentler” professions and the ten- 
dency still persists to attract more women 
than men unto itself. What more definitely 
telling proof of the efficiency and expediency 
of the feminine librarian can we place before 
Mr. Sanders than the phenomenal growth and 
development of public libraries in the United 
States, and the adequate ways in which we 
have met our professional standards? 

HeL_en Overton BowMAN 

St. Louis, Missouri 


My dear Mr. Sanders: 

You have been too long away from the 
feminized American scene, if indeed you have 
ever been on it at all. It may be stated with 
fair certainty that the “senior posts” in almost 
all the large libraries of this country are held 
by men. It is true that women do most of 
the minor clerical work, that they man the 
charging desks of all but the largest libraries, 
and that the card catalog’s most assiduous 
and faithful devotees are women. Men, how- 
ever, still hold the senior posts in an im- 
pressive and almost impregnable array, if we 
interpret “senior post” to mean the executive 
head of the largest public, university, and 
special libraries. When it is a question of 
appropriations on a large scale, it appears that 
in this country as well as in England “men 
must meet and deal with men.” (We pass 
quietly over the fact that one of the first ten 
public libraries in the United States is ad- 
ministered by a woman. This library is ex- 
ceeded by only one of the ten in its per 
capita appropriation from the city fathers. 
An interesting case, Mr. Sanders, but it may 
not prove anything.) 

As long as the American female librarian 
continues to concern herself with routine 
problems of circulation, cataloging and the 
like, and is content to leave the theorizing in 
the hands of the male, there is no danger of 
an emasculated library service here. The 
gentler sex is only carrying on work which 
is based on the theories of the sterner male. 

DorotHy HALE LITCHFIELD 
University of Pennsylvania 


When the school librarians of this district 
meet in annual session, I am the only man 
among 150 women. In our city club I form- 
erly had a fellow man to absorb some of 
the doubtful popularity, but he has recently 
passed on. So I feel in a personal way the 
need of more men librarians, as Mr. Sanders 
of England suggested. 

A county superintendent of schools once 
told me he wanted more men for teaching 
English; too many boys consider this a “sissy” 


(Continued on page 400) 











The Roving Eye 








The Womanless Library 


‘THE discussion in another department 
of this month’s BULLETIN seems to 
indicate that a greater influx of men into 
the library profession may be anticipated. 
It is hardly likely, however, that the 
dream of T. M. Zink will ever be real- 
ized. Mr. Zink, you may recall, was a 
lawyer of LeMars, Iowa, who died in 
1930, leaving a sum of money to be in- 
vested, on the calculation that at the end 
of seventy-five years it would increase 
to $3,000,000. With this fund his will 
directed the establishment of the Zink 
Womanless Library, barring female em- 
ployes or visitors. Why did Zink store 
all this bitterness in his heart against 
female librarians? Was it the result of 
an experience? We'd like to hear from 
somebody who knows the real story 
behind that quaint legacy. 


The Ferocity of Britons 


Americans are fairly competent at 
rough-and-ready controversy, but we 
have not yet attained the skill of the 
civilized Englishman in destroying an 
opponent with a few _ well-poisoned 
words. I am often startled, in reading 
the most sedate and respectable, if not 
superannuated, of English periodicals, 
by a sudden brutality of statement pe- 
culiar to children and gentlemen. One 
who is accustomed to the amiable temper 
of our trade and professional journals 
is hardly prepared for the sullen feud, 
accompanied by regular detonations of 
insult, that occupies the editors of rival 
periodicals devoted to the interests of 
British publishers, booksellers, and _li- 
brarians. A run-of-the-mill editorial in 
the present official organ of the British 
booksellers begins abruptly : 


The late official organ has seen fit, in its 
issue of last week, to attack, in a leading 
article and in a peculiarly stupid and unques- 
tionably offensive manner, the figures of book 
production for 1933 which were published in 
this journal on December 30. 
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In this country when, as sometimes 
happens, a new and popular feature or 
department in one magazine is promptly 
imitated “with improvements” by a con- 
temporary, the editor who originated the 
idea suffers his imitators with fortitude, 
knowing that their behavior is a most 
eloquent kind of flattery. In England, 
on the contrary, he unlooses a thunder- 
ous indictment of “the scurrilous antics 
of a certain journal that confesses the 
poverty of its own invention by slavishly 
following in our footsteps.” 

Recently James Agate, the well known 
critic, had the audacity to report in the 
Daily Express that Mary Mitchell’s A 
Warning to Wantons (a novel shortly 
to be published here) was so dull that 
he could hardly get thru it. This state- 
ment proved to “Quilisma,” column- 
writer for “the late official organ” of 
the British book trade—and, incidentally, 
the publisher’s reader responsible for the 
acceptance of Miss Mitchell’s novel— 
that Agate was a low fellow. Here is 
his withering rejoinder: — 

Mr. Agate seems to resent very fiercely 
the fact that the publishers, in their adver- 
tisements of the book, have quoted the opin- 
ions of several well-known: booksellers. “The 
views of some of the adroit and expert 
gentlemen who deal in books,” says Mr. Agate, 
as one who would say, “Pah! these trades- 
men !” 

Why not? A tradesman is not the 
dependable judge of the goods he sells and 
lives by selling. Mr. Agate, before he took 
to criticism, was a retail tobacconist. (In that 
job, too, he must have shown bad judgment, 
for he confesses that it was a failure. A 
pity.) But that is no reason why Mr. Agate 
should not be allowed to give his opinion, 
occasionally, on a cigar or a pipe of tobacco. 


least 


Or as we Americans should say, in 
less elegant language: Put that in your 
pipe, Mr. Agate, and smoke it! 


Chats on Paper Packings 
An English “author and journalist” 


(F.E.S., F.R.H.S., M.R.A.S.E., M. N. 


R.S.) writes to me: “I note with some 
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surprise that I was not asked to send 
particulars of the seven books I have 
written or edited for inclusion in your 
valuable reference book Authors Today 
and Yesterday,” etc. According to my 
correspondent’s letterhead, his speciali- 
ties (sic) are “Chatty Articles at short 
notice; Technical Articles on Waste 
Utilisation; Practical Articles on Car- 
tons, Cardboard Boxes, Paperboard 
Packets, and Paper Packings.”’ 


Journey to the End of Probability 


Publishers’ publicity notes sometimes 
make fantastic reading. I have been 
amused recently by the notes circulated 
about the French author of Journey to 
the End of the Night, a book about 
which you are going to hear a great 
deal this spring. It is said that the 
author, Louis-Ferdinand Céline (a 
pseudonym) delivered his manuscript 
to the publishers in Paris without so 
much as leaving his name. “Spurred 
by their enthusiasm over its contents,” 
continues our informer, “they located 
him thru the wrapping paper, which 
had the address of the author’s laundry ; 
by identifying the marks the author was 
finally found.” May I be permitted to 
recall that exactly the same story was 
related a few years ago about another 
French author, Iréne Nemirovsky? In- 
deed, her publishers even advertised in 
the Paris papers imploring the genius 
who had left so wonderful a manuscript 
as David Golder in their office to make 
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his (or her) identity known to them. 
It was all very good publicity. But it is 
not so original today. 

We are also told that Céline’s identity 
is such a mystery that only three photo- 
graphs of him have ever been published, 
and—mirabile dictu—they show three 
different figures! (I haven’t decided yet 
whether the implication of these trans- 
formations is that Céline is a werewolf, 
or that his photographers are artists.) 

“The publishers are informed,” we 
further read, “that in the first draft the 
manuscript numbered 50,000 pages.” 
My calculations are that if Céline, in 
his writing, averaged five pages a day 
every day in the year (and a mighty 
good average that would be) he would 
have required twenty-seven-and-a-frac- 
tion years to complete that manuscript. 
A long time to spend on one’s first novel! 

In spite of all this mystification, it 
appears that Céline is a physician, well 
known to hundreds of poor patients at 
a Clinic on the outskirts of Paris. Hav- 
ing been seriously wounded in action 
in September 1914 and. awarded the 
Medaille Militaire, he began to study 
medicine while convalescing in a war 
hospital. After traveling to French 
Equatorial Africa as agent for a lumber 
company, he returned to complete his 
medical studies at the University of 
Rennes. 

Since writing Voyage au Bout de la 
Nuit, Céline has published a play. 


S.J.K 


Our “Feminized” Library Service 


(Continued from page 407) 


subject. Is not the same true of many li- 
brary patrons? In many communities, espe- 
cially the smaller ones, I have noticed that 
the principal clientele of the library is the 
women’s clubs, to the frequent neglect of the 
men in their business and social life. I be- 
lieve that a larger proportion of men libra- 
rians would be one aid toward the remedy of 
that situation. When [ first came to my 
present position—following a woman—the 
membership in our student library club num- 
bered 28 girls and 2 boys; shortly after, the 
membership was evenly balanced between the 
sexes: an example of one effect of a man 
librarian. 


Again, is it not true that women, more 
often than men, are mired down in the bog 
of routine matters such as filing and the 
maintenance of statistics? A young boy 
recently told me his reason for preferring 
men to women as teachers: when men get 
older they get married and go on living; 
when women get older they crawl into the 
shell of their own subject, their nature unim- 
proved by the process. Something about our 
profession makes that statement less appro- 
priate to librarians than to teachers; never- 
theless doesn’t that often happen? 

JoHn W. PReEAGER 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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The Librarian’s Use of Leisure 


= these days when the librarian is so busy 
helping others to use their leisure time to 
good advantage it may be well for him to 
look for a moment at his own use of leisure; 
and it seems to me particularly important 
for the junior to examine his use of leisure 
in relation to his professional activity, for 
it is obvious that there is a direct and im- 
portant bond between the two. 

Webster defines leisure as: “freedom or 
opportunity afforded by exemption from oc- 
cupation or business”; recreation he defines 
as: “refreshment of the strength and spirits 
after toil; diversion.” Let us say, then, that 
we shall consider here that part of leisure 
left over after we have allowed for recre- 
ation. Granted that we may differ widely in 
what we conceive recreation to be I propose 
for the purpose of these few comments to 
consider as purely recreational such activities 
as are not intentionally constructive: i.e., 
activities which, essential as they may be to 
our well being, are entered upon as diversion 
pure and simple without regard to their in- 
fluence on our professional, civic, or social 
career. 

So then, we have some time between work 
and recreation and this we call leisure. (Be 
still, ye cynics; I too am busy—and have as 
little time as you.) How are we to employ 
this time? Some part of it must be taken up 
in professional matters, current professional 
literature and the consideration of our own 
and others’ problems. When we have done 
with our professional work we have still an 
excess of time (again, cynics, be still) and 
therein lies our problem. 

The librarian in a public library (and in 
others for all of that—I but speak whereof 
I know) is peculiarly obligated to keep 
“abreast of the times.” He is consulted as 
a guide in every conceivable field and par- 
ticularly in matters of the day. But whether 
actually he must spend much more time read- 
ing daily paper, weekly and monthly jour- 
nals, etc., than any really informed citizen 
is to me an open question. The complaint 
on the part of a librarian that all his leisure 
must be spent in keeping one jump ahead 
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of his public seems to me to point to poor 
management on his part rather than to a 
necessary and most unhappy situation. So 
then we assume that, as librarians, we aré 
not much more greatly weighed down by 
current affairs in print than is any intelli 
gent, active, and responsible group. Now we 
come to the heart of the problem. 

How are we to spend what is left of ou: 
leisure? Shall we follow some single pursuit 
and attempt to achieve an authoritative posi- 
tion in regard to it, or shall we diversify 
our energy among many pursuits? The ques 
tion has, in one light, two aspects: what d 
we expect of ourselves? what do others ex 
pect of us? The first question we can answer 
only for ourselves. For the second I for on 
would hazard the opinion that we, as a group, 
are not expected to be more versatile than 
any other professional group. I suppose that 
a lawyer will be intelligent and informed on 
at least one important matter other than law, 
and so for a doctor and so for a teacher, et: 
But we are peculiarly handicapped in that 


our profession concerns itself not with a 
field of knowledge but with the techniqu 
attendant upon the care and handling of 


books, so that we have daily the externals of 
the entire field of knowledge to deal with, 
but we pursue no special field for its ow: 
sake. We are pages to the philosophers. As 
one who would read nothing but bibliog- 
raphies is the librarian who would consider 
his daily task in the same light as work in 
any subject field. 

And so it seems doubly imperative that we 
use our leisure to become intimately informed 
on some one subject (or some small group 
of subjects) so that we may have for our 
own a piece of the great body of knowleds 
and so that we may know methods and prob- 
lems of students in any field. The important 
thing is to have a really consuming interest 
aside from our profession which, even tho 
this will not be our primary aim, will make 
us professionally more acute. 

The examples of such intelligent diversity 
of effort and interest are constantly before 
us. We read only the other day of “Laurence 
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Binyon, the distinguished English poet now 
lecturing at Harvard, who is keeper of prints 
and drawings at the British Museum and an 
authority on Oriental art.” We can think in 
a minute of many, many others who have 
done so much and so well in several fields. 


Is it not important for us, with full knowl- 
edge of our limited capabilities, to make an 
effort to do likewise? 
FREDERICK A. WEMMER 
Kern County Free Library 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


The Path Effaced 


T is not an unusual sight in our libraries 

to nctice a type of reader that is some- 
thing more than a mere peruser of books and 
magazines. I mean the person who, not only 
reads, but tries to read all of an author, or 
investigate to the very limits a school of 
thought or an idea. I do not propose to speak 
of the reader who concentrates in order that 
he may master a particular subject. He is 
often merely a dilettante, an applause gatherer, 
or a specialist. The person I have in mind 
is one who has managed to be attracted by 
an author or an idea to such an extent that 
all his reading and all his subsequent opinions 
converge upon a matter which easily becomes 
his ruling passion. 


Eckermann tells us that Goethe, speaking of 
Lessing, had remarked that Lessing would 
much rather try t6 discover the truth than 
to obtain it in ready-made form. This saying 
is very characteristic also of the reader I 
have in mind. He may be, for instance, a 
Rousseau enthusiast, as Tolstoy was or George 
Eliot. Now, it is not so very hard to find 
adequate interpretations of Rousseau in a 
number of concise critical papers, biographies, 
and even ordinary histories of literature or 
philosophy. But the passionate reader would 
not be content with this. Nothing less than 
everything would ever satisfy him. Thus we 
see Tolstoy, in his college days, wade thru 
not only the Confessions, Emile, and other 
purely creative writings of the chosen master, 
but even go to the length of mastering the 
Dictionary of Music. And Tolstoy himself 
has been no less an inspiration. I have a 
friend who, in his school days, thought of 
nothing but military parades, charges, jingling 
spurs, and the “pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious war.” He wanted to be a soldier, 
and his hero was Napoleon. And so he took 
up, one day, Tolstoy’s War and Peace and 
began to read all about the discomfitures of 
his hero, and his heart began to be troubled. 
Not so much because Napoleon had gotten 
the worst of it, not because the cossacks had 
thrashed him at Beresina and the decrepit 
Kutuzov with his everlasting waiting and 
watching had been too much for him, but 
rather because in his reading my friend had 
come upon certain other persons with other 
ideals. Pierre and his clumsy groping for the 
verities of life intrigued him very much. He 
began to read certain other books of Tolstoy 


until finally he came to What I believe. That 
was my friend’s undoing, or rather, the mak- 
ing of a pacifist. 

“Books,” says Milton, “are not absolutely 
dead things but do contain a potencie of life 
in them to be as active as that soul was whose 
progeny they are; nay, they do preserve as in 
a violl the purest efficacie and extraction of 
that living intellect that bred them. .. A good 
book is the precious lifeblood of a master 
spirit, embalm’d and treasur’d up on purpose 
to a life beyond life.” Experience proves this 
to be indeed the case. All really great books 
have had their followers, and still have. 
Rousseau’s Confessions was not without in- 
fluence in the French revolution; the Little 
Flowers of St. Francis have lead many a 
dissolute soul to the good life; and the Capital 
of Marx still continues to be the Bible of the 
toiling class. 

It is quite clear then that books are anything 
but dead things. They have a vitality some- 
times far beyond that exerted by the living in 
personal contact. We are not all blessed with 
the advantages of intercourse with the great 
minds of the day. But as long as we have 
their books, the record of their thought, there 
is no reason why we should lack such inter- 
course with their thoughts committed on paper. 
And this contact has the added advantage of 
being entirely of our own choosing. There is 
no force behind it, excepting the persuasive- 
ness of style and the beauty and truth of their 
reflections. And of these, we ourselves are to 
be the judges. 

Much has been written of the broadness of 
reading librarians should pursue as members 
of their profession. And there is indeed noth- 
ing that could be said against intellectual 
interests embracing, as it were, the whole 
field of human endeavor. But there is also 
another aspect to the question. We must not 
forget that even tho we are librarians, we 
are also human beings. And as such, it is 
neither profitable nor worth while that we 
should dilute the attainments of our mind 
merely to know a bit of everything. For just 
in proportion as we gain information, we are 
apt to lose knowledge. There is no sadder 
spectacle in the intellectual world than a per- 
son of broad enough information but no 
thoro knowledge of anything. 


(Continued on page 414) 
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NOTES 


Editor: Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 





National Planning for Libraries 


HORT and long term library planning on 

a national scale is under way, with Harry 
M. Lydenberg, Ralph Munn, Louis R. Wilson, 
member of the A.L.A. Executive Board, and 
Carl H. Milam, A.L.A. secretary, authorized 
by the Executive Board to draw up plans for 
librarians’ consideration and later promotion. 
The task contemplated by the board covers: 

1. To prepare a tentative plan at once— 
i.e., within the next few weeks—which will 
cover the following points: 

Definition of objectives of various kinds of 
libraries in the light of present social trends, 
and statement of what libraries can do if 
released from some financial and other present 
limitations ; 

Desirable organization, administration and 
legislation, and relationships with federal gov- 
ernment, states, regions, counties, cities and 
towns of a library system covering the whole 
country (having in mind the increasing power 
of government, and remembering the study 
of public library administration at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago) ; 

Desirable coordination with other recrea- 
tion, leisure-time, cultural, social, educational 
and governmental activities; 

Personnel needs and desirable methods of 
selecting, training and employing librarians; 

The financial needs and how they might 
be met; 

Cooperation among libraries to make library 
service to scholars and others relatively equal 
thruout the country; 

Research, studies, investigation, to improve 
library organization and methods, personnel 
and the service of books and libraries; 

Library cooperation with authors and pub- 
lishers in the production of books needed; 

Desirable internal reorganization; 
Modernized physical plants; 

Promoting increased use of libraries. 

2. To subject the plan to continuous study 
and revision over an indefinite period of time. 

3. Torindicate now and from time to time 
in the future desirable steps leading toward 
the goals set. 


In the Front Ranks 


The Yonkers Public Library in 1932 had 
the distinction of serving the highest per cent 


412 


of people in its community of any library in 
36 cities between 75,000 and 199,000 popula- 
tion, according to comparative figures just 
published by the A.L.A. 

A bookmobile helped to reach the 48 
per cent of the population registered. In ad- 
dition to circulating 65,000 books and maga- 
zines the librarian who accompanied the book- 
mobile was useful in many ways to parent- 
teacher associations, clubs, and students in 
both the grades and high school. 

While the Yonkers library ranked first in 
reaching the highest percentage of its com- 
munity, among libraries having a three-year 
registration period Bridgeport was first in 
the number of books its readers borrowed 
Pasadena, Racine, Long Beach and Berkeley 
lent more books per capita, but Bridgeport 
again headed the list in the number of books 
lent per borrower. 

A welcome aspect of the Bridgeport service 
in the eyes of taxpayers has been a reduction 
of 17 per cent in the unit cost of books cir- 
culated during the last ten years, with an 
increase of 56 per cent in the number of 
books borrowed for home use. 


Theme for Montreal 


President Countryman has chosen “Chart- 
ing the Course for Libraries” as the theme 
for the Montreal conference of the American 
Library Association, to be held June 25 to 30. 


Booklists for Children 


Four lists compiled by the Book Evaluation 
Committee of the A.L.A. Section for Library 
Work with Children may be obtained by send- 
ing orders, accompanied by check or money 
order, to the Book Evaluation Committee 
Lists, Carnegie Library, Forbes Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

The lists available are: 

Romance and adventure for girls and boys 
in their early teens, 1930 

Men, machines and the world of today, 
1932 

Books for the pre-school child, revised, 
1933 

Stories of American life, revised, 1933 

Prices are: single copy, $.10; 10, $.75; 15, 
$1; 25, $1.50; 50, $2.50; 100, $4; 200, $6; 
300, $7.50; 500, $10. 








The School Libraries Section 
Editor: Mary R. Bacon 





A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 
Library Association. All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 
the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems, the exposition of their opinions, and the recording of their experiments and 
discoveries. Address all communications intended for this department to Miss 
Mary R. Bacon, Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 








BULLETIN BOARDS 


Miss Eleanor Huntley, librarian of the 
senior high school of Ashland, Kentucky, 
sends us the illustrations on this page 
of her unusual bulletin boards with ac- 
companying explanation. Have other 
school librarians devised unique methods 
of visual presentation of library mate- 
rial? 

(Upper picture) Our library was formerly 
a classroom, with one side almost entirely 
taken up with windows and the opposite side 
cut up by three doors and two cupboards. 
All the available wall space at either end is 
used for book shelves; also the wall space 
between the doors. 

This made the placing of bulletin boards 
to advantage a real problem. The doors to 
the cupboards were of glass and often re- 
vealed an unsightly view as that is practically 

pers ; on se st 
the only place we have to store our worn 
books, mending materials, old magazines, per- 
iodicals to be clipped, poster material, etc. 
So we decided to make bulletin boards out of 
these doors. 

The manual training teacher, with some of 
his boys, did the work. They covered the 
glass with sack, fitted cork over the sack and 
replaced the moulding all around. The doors 
were left intact, so that at any time we can 
restore them to their original appearance by 
merely removing the sack and the cork. 

We feel that this change has materially 
helped the appearance of the library, for be- 
sides providing us with four bulletin boards 
(two in each cupboard) it has served to cover 
up an unsightly spot. 

The snapshot shows two of the bulletin 
boards in use. 

(Lower picture) This shows the bulletin 
board that we use for advertising purposes 
at the head of our cafeteria exit. We try 
to change the exhibit at least once a week 
and attempt to make it always striking enough 
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to catch the eyes of the children while they 
are eating as well as when they leave the 
lunch room. We usually arrange it as the 
illustration shows, tho sometimes we vary 
the display by putting in a large poster con- 
taining book lists in large print, or merely 
typed suggestions for reading on certain sub- 
jects. We believe that this has increased the 
reading for pleasure among our students, 
and helped them to see books as something 
to enjoy rather than just “dry old things for 
book reports.” 


HOW NOT TO DO IT? 


A California school librarian has for- 
warded this extract from a letter written 
by an English teacher to a librarian 
friend, with this remark added: “This 
might be a good example to other school 
librarians what NOT TO DO.” 

“Say, Miss Librarian, do you know 
what my cherubs did for two years plus, 
in certain book reports? Instead of 
reading the assigned book such as Two 
Years Before the Mast, Ramona, The 
Last of the Mohicans, the little dears 
read nine to fourteen page summaries 
in various volumes of the Book of 
Knowledge! When I got four identical, 
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tho class prepared, reports on the first 
named book, I began making inquiries. 
Our librarian suggested that reference 
work. Behold! The pages containing 
those summaries are thumbed, dirty, 
dog-eared, torn, etc., while the rest of 
the volume is clean and almost unread. 
I am now going thru those books and 
making out definite questions on minute 
details for future reports. Am I cruel?” 


STAMPING REFERENCE WORK 


Edith A. Goodspeed, librarian of the 
John W. Weeks Junior High School, 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts, reports 
good results in her method for checking 
reference work. All notes taken or 
papers written thru reference material 
are stamped by the librarian with the 
official library stamp. Since the teachers 
look upon this as work deserving a little 
extra credit, a certain number of 
“stamps” is required for a certain rat- 
ing. The children are very anxious to 
get these stamps, which are recorded 
by the librarian for the classes regularly 
scheduled in the library. 


The Path Effaced 


(Continued from page 411) 

Just as it is right and proper for every 
other human being to have interests and pas- 
sions, it is also proper for us. The well- 
informed man is far from being the most 
complete man. A certain intensity of feeling 
and interest is always necessary. Without 
this feeling there is no individuality and, con- 
sequently, no intellectual life. But should a 
librarian have preferences in matters literary, 
you may ask. By all means, I would answer. 
More so, perhaps, than anyone else. For it is 
he of all people, who by virtue of his profes- 
sion, should be most thoroly conversant with 
the intellectual attainments transmitted in 
books. And with our opportunities, to re- 
main merely a passive servant of the Book 
is simply unpardonable. I do not mean that 
we should take sides and force our prefer- 
ences on the public; but I do mean that we 
should have opinions and very definite ones, 
and that we should not hesitate to air them 
when the proper occasion arises. 

What then are we to do? It should be un- 
necessary to ask this question if it were not 
for the rather unreasoned emphasis our pro- 
fession places on the matter of wide reading. 
It is evident, of course, that no profession 


needs to cultivate the open mind as assidu 
ously as ours. But I emphatically disbelieve 
that this should be done at the expense of 
thoroness and depth. No person can ever 
hope to be a master of every subject and 
every intellectual interest. Let him then 
master at least one of them thoroly. 

In order to serve our community well we 
must become intellectual apprentices to the 
great minds the products of whose thoughts 
we have on our shelves. The choice is a large 
one and we must not despair of finding the 
master most fit for our needs and capacities. 
Our problem is only one of choice. And hav- 
ing once chosen, to march on and on. We 
may not always choose wisely, but in this case 
even an unwise choice is better than no choice 
at all. And thus we come, in the words of 
Zarathustra, “before our last summit”; and, 
continues the Sage: 

Thou goest the way to thy greatness; 
here shall no one steal after thee! Thy 
foot itself hath effaced the path behind 
thee, and over it standeth written: Im- 
possibility. 

And if all ladders henceforth fail thee, 
then must thou learn to mount upon thine 
own head; how couldst thou mount up- 
ward otherwise? A. B. 
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HINA is often referred to as a back- 

ward country. Yet, in number of 
subscribers and in support of the Wil- 
son indexes and other services, it nearly, 
if not quite, outrivals any other country 
outside the United States. And the 
amount of this support is increasing 
steadily. The immediate occasion for 
these remarks is a check from an en- 
tirely new Chinese library for $360 ac- 
companied by a liberal order for Wilson 
services—only one of several new libra- 
ries to be added recently to the Wilson 
lists. 

se SF Sw 


Did you ever look in Who’s Who tn Amer- 
ica to see how many Texas writers, artists, 
composers, inventors and other creative work- 
ers in the arts and industries are listed? You 
will find about twenty names and little Rhode 
Island, the smallest state, has almost as many. 
On a per capita basis, Rhode Island supplies 
24 times as many free library books to its 
people as Texas. Is there some connection, 
perhaps, between the free use of books and 
the development of creative gifts? Outside 
of our State, little is known of the real Texas 
of history, of romance, of limitless resources, 
of a variety of industries. We need inter- 
preters in novel and drama, in song and stone. 
More libraries, freer use of books, would 
stimulate creative effort in Texas and tell 
the world “of its far-flung horizons, pictur- 
esque traditions and epic past.’—From Better 
Books for Texas, Bulletin 7 issued by the 
Texas Library and Historical Commission. 


ss 


The statistical report in our pages last 
month that 43,000,000 Americans are 
still without local public library service 
seems to have shocked a good many 
librarians. But that is far from being 
the whole story. Think of the large 
percentage of the population in areas 
with library service who make little or 
no use of it, and you begin to wonder 


at Random 


whether library work in this country, 
despite its rapid progress, has yet gone 
beyond the stage of surface-scratching. 

- Will H. Collins, librarian of the Akron 
(Ohio) Public Library sends us some 
data which afford an interesting side- 
light on this question: 


On the registration forms for the Emer- 
gency Schools for this county, we requested 
and received the following information. Those 
who enrolled were above high school age. 

“IT use the Library frequently” 

105 male 96 female 201 

“I seldom use the Library” 


144 male 176 female 320 
“T never use the Library” 
220 male 194 female 414 
935 
Of the 1207 not giving this information, 
the majority were Negroes, registered by 
Negro teachers who failed to observe our 
request. 


Witt H. Coins 
st SF Ss 


Confronted with a suggestion that the 
subscription to the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature might be discon- 
tinued as an additional economy, Mary 
West Niles, librarian of the Union 
School Library, Lyons, New York, put 
the renewal question up to a class of 
thirty pupils in the English Department. 
One half of the class was requested to 
answer the question “What steps did 
you take in writing your term paper?” 
and the other half requested to answer 
the question “Shall our library include 
the Readers’ Guide in its list of maga- 


zines to be submitted for renewal for 
1934 ?” 
All the answers submitted to both 


questions indicated an amazing ‘familiar- 
ity with the uses of the Readers’ Guide 
and were unanimous in recommending 
that the subscription be renewed. The 
following excerpts are typical of the 
answers, which averaged about two hun- 
dred words each: 


“The Readers’ Guide is as important to the 
library as the recipe book is to the housewife. 
I think that the school library couldn’t do 
without it.” 
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“Because my topic pertained more to con- 
temporary cartoonists, the Readers’ Guide 
helped me more than the card catalog or 
encyclopedias could.” 

“The library saves all the back numbers of 
the magazines. Without the Guide these back 
numbers would be practically worthless. It is 
the only reasonable method of finding desired 
magazine articles.” 

“The librarian doesn’t have to stop her 
work to help the person; but she can refer 
that person to the Readers’ Guide.” 

“In my opinion the Readers’ Guide is one 
of the most important books in the entire 
library. Without it all of the old magazines 
would be of much less value.” 


s+ st SS 


The reference librarian of the Lansing 
(Michigan) Public School Library gives 
instruction in the use of the library and 
its tools to the Lansing high school stu- 
dents. This work is followed up in the 
English classes ; and after the instruction 
has been given, each student is required 
to write an essay on the subject. Vir- 
ginia Longyear, grade 10B, brought to 
class the following poem, sent to us by 
Mrs. E. Jennie McNeal, the school libra- 
rian: 


To THE LIBRARIAN 
(Apologies to Longfellow) 


Day by day among the bookshelves 
We have seen you busy working, 
Trying hard to find some volume 

Or to help a hurried student; 

One who always has his evenings 
Harrowed and harassed by back work. 
As he anxiously awaits; 

Little does he seem to care, 

If or not you do the looking, 

While he looks on in despair. 


Teach us then, oh good Librarian, 
Help each one to help each other. 
Teach us where to find the subject 
That we want from book or paper, 
On what page and in what volume 
We shall find the thing that’s wanted. 
Help us cultivate the quiet 
That we need for concentration; 
And we'll try our best to keep 
The morals high of this foundation. 
VIRGINIA LONGYEAR 
Lansing, Michigan 


st Ft SS 


Will someone please explain to us why 
many librarians insist on concealing in 
their private offices such generally use- 
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ful reference works as the United States 
Catalog and the Book Review Digest, 
thereby depriving the public of great 
stores of information (for which, after 
all, the public has paid) and minimizing 
to a fraction the service value of the 
tools, so that their cost per unit-of-use 
is multiplied? 

Once we were almost chased out of 
a New England library when we inno- 
cently asked the fussy keeper of the 
books whether the Cumulative Book In- 
dex was available for consultation. It 
was certainly mot available for such 
rabble (mere patrons) as ourself. 

Recently The Wilson Company sent 
to a progressive Western school libra- 
rian, at her request, a batch of descrip- 
tive folders on the Book Review Digest, 
which she thought would prove helpful 
to the members of a reading club. Not 
long after receiving the circulars, she 
wrote to us: 


I distributed the folders on the Book Re- 
view Digest to the club leaders, who were 
glad to have their members know of this 
useful tool. Perhaps they can persuade the 
librarian (at the public library) to bring the 
Digest out into the main reading room. It is 
now secluded in the librarian’s office. I as- 
signed my class to do some work involving 
the use of the Book Review Digest and was 
told in no uncertain terms (1) that the pupils 
could not go into the office, (2) that it was 
too much work to carry out the individual 
volumes requested, and (3) that the Book 
Review Digest would not be shelved in the 
reading room. Can you see the alternative 
left me? 


We should be happy to award five 
dollars to anybody who can give us one 
good reason why the public should be 
barred from using such reference tools 
as the Book Review Digest and the 
United States Catalog. 


se se 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Dated Pages 


Dear Editor: 

I am enclosing a clipping from your own 
columns voicing the plea that magazines print 
their dates on each page. May I suggest that, 
if you would practice what you preach, it 
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TREASURES IN BOOKS ARE FOUND 


This poster of “unusual bookmarks” was displayed in the Carnegie Library, Mitchell, 
South Dakota, and, according to Lora Crouch, the librarian, “attracted more attention 
than any we have ever used before.” Readers of the BULLETIN will recall the verses 
on “Book Marks We Have Met,” by Mrs. Bessie Warner Kerr in our January 1931 
issue, p. 334. The picture above verifies the use of combs, dominoes, powder puffs, 
safety pins, razor blades, hair switches, matches, pocket mirrors, apple peelings, con- 
vention badges, walnut shells, buckles, cigarettes, etc., as bookmarks. 
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Martha E. Bonham 


TINTERN ABBEY 


Wordsworth’s Lines were composed on the hill a few miles to the right of Tintern 
Abbey. All along the hills, or cliffs, as Wordsworth calls them, are marvelous views 
of the Wye and the quiet pastoral scenes he describes in his famous poem. 


would be a great blessing to some of us who 
clip and file a large number of articles from 
your estimable publication. 
F. A. Brossom, Librarian 
Huntington Free Library 
New York City 
[Thanks for the suggestion. Henceforth 
we practice what we preach.—Eb.] 


Enraged 
Dear Editor: 

After reading the returns from “Problem 
15” in your BuLietin (January), I am in- 
spired to write to you and express myself. 

Never have I been so enraged as I was on 
reading that the librarian felt it her duty to 
enlighten the youth of her community on 
problems of sex without at least the per- 
mission of the parents of the child in ques- 
tion. If I was the mother of a child and the 
librarian handed my child some of the litera- 
ture suggested without my permission, I 
would certainly not only wait on the librarian 
but on the board of directors who hire her. 
It is not the librarian’s business to meddle 
in such matters and if the parents of children 


desire such literature for their children, it is 
their business to call for it. Otherwise, let 
the librarian keep her hands off, for if she 
does not, and I know my public aright, she'll 
get herself into plenty of trouble. 

My enjoyment of the Wrrson BULLETIN 
has been sorely upset by some of those prize 
articles, but I shall cool off before long and 
can again appreciate your otherwise very ex 
cellent BULLETIN. 

Etsie Evans, Librarian 
Free Public Library 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


Pleased 


Dear Editor: 

I want to thank you for the very fine way 
in which you handled the discussion of Prob- 
lem 15. The many letters which you published, 
coming as they apparently did straight from 
the hearts of the librarians who wrote them, 
indicate that this is no academic question, 
but a very large problem in all parts of the 
country. 

You will be interested to know that up to 
the time of writing I have received nearly 
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forty inquiries from libraries which seem to 
have been inspired by the reading of your 
BULLETIN. 

I might add that a sentence on page 281 
in the letter from Janet Field Heath of 
Trenton, N.J., is responsible for bringing 
us a good many requests under a misappre- 
hension; that book Growing Up is the one 
by Karl DeSchweinitz. From Boy to Man 
is one of our pamphlets, priced at toc. Just 
the same, we are glad to receive all of these 
inquiries and to render whatever assistance 
lies in our power. 


Peart ApaArR WINCHESTER, Librarian 
American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion 


Avenue 


York City 


450 Seventh 
New 


Enthusiastic 
Dear Editor: 

Your BULLETIN is great! 
and can hardly wait for the 
power to you! 

Eva W. Lacnwance, Librarian 
Dudley Public Library 
Webster, Mass 


I read every word 
More 


next issue. 


Another Book-Burning! 
Dear Editor: 


The Witson BULLETIN is a most helpful 
magazine thruout, but the section I like to 
turn to is the one on “Problems.” Several 


questions brought up there have come up here. 
For instance, the subject of sex books for 
children was brought up when I was new at 
the job. I found that library school training 
was of very little use, as the Board decided 
that the books we have on the subject 
must be kept in the office and given only to 
parents as they ask for them. In the year 
I have been here only two mothers have asked 
for this type of material. 

Another 
speak of. In response to the urgent request 
of one Board member, I ordered /n 
Life, by Vardis Fisher, for the When 
the book came, another Board member read 
it and thought it was too filthy for library 
shelves. I said that I would read the book 
to see what was wrong with it before allow- 
ing it to circulate. But instead of returning 
the book she threw it in the furnace and 
said she would not want her own daughters 
to read such a book and would not feel right 
in letting me read it! What can one say to 
such a motherly Board member ? 


E. W., 


few 


incident is interesting enough to 


Tragic 
library. 


Illinois 
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QUERIES 


6. I should like very much to know what 
progressive librarians think of accession num- 
bers. Very early in my library history I dis- 
carded the accession book and have had no 
reason to regret my decision that it was 
unnecessary red tape. Now I am wondering 
whether the accession number likewise is 
unnecessary. If thru your invaluable magazine 
an expression of opinion could be obtained, 
I should be greatly obliged. 

T. B. New Hampshire 


ANSWERS 


3. J. T. Referring to Query No. 3 in the 
column of library problems (January, p. 301), 
our method would be as follows: 

A 3x5 blue card would be typed at the 
upper left to show class number of the book 
(741.2 Bibliography) followed by the title 
of the volume. Several spaces below would 
be the cross references to each subject ‘in- 
cluded in the book. Each cross reference 
would have an individual card bearing at the 
upper left the class number 741.2 followed by 
the cross reference title. Below this would 
appear the source. The cards would be alpha- 


betically filed according to their first line 
heading. The blue card indicates the infor- 
mation is found in a book shelved in the 


bookcase. We use yellow, salmon, pink, and 
white cards also to designate the source of 
information, such as pamphlets, letter-size 
reports, etc. 


This system works out very well in our 
small library and we hope it may prove 
helpful to J. T. 

Heten M. Watton, Librarian 
Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Co. 
Newark, New Jersey 
e DK. Ke inquiry regarding a list of 


books obtainable in large easy-to-read type. 
The A.L.A. publishes the foliowing: Books 
for Tired Eyes; a list of books in large print. 
Charlotte Matson. 2d ed. 1931. 58p. Soc. Lists 
with publisher and price about 1300 books of 
fiction, travel, biography, etc., for adults and 
young people, printed in 12 point and larger 


type. 
LENA Marte Crert, Librarian 
College Misericordia 
Dallas, Pennsylvania 
This query was also answered by Alfred 


Rawlinson, Columbia, South Carolina. 


Further queries (and answers) on dif- 
ficulties of library technique and man- 
agement are invited. 
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CUMULATIVE VOLUME OF ESSAY INDEX 
PUBLISHED 


W E are glad to announce that the cumu- 
lative volume of the Essay and General 
Literature Index is now published and that 
it will be in the hands of our subscribers 
This large volume of nearly 2000 
pages is a cumulation in one alphabet of 
Parts 1-6, which were published semi-annually 
from January 1931 to July 1933, to which has 
been added the indexing of 173 additional 
volumes not included in the parts previously 
published. 2144 volumes are included in the 
Index for which there is a total of 
87,000 analytics. 


very soon. 


nearly 


part of the work done on this 
cumulative volume came as the result of the 
many discrepancies in titles of essays which 
appeared when all the alphabets were com- 
bined. 


been 


A large 


In many cases the same essays have 
published under 
have been compared and the various titles of 


various titles. Texts 


the same essay identified. In such instances, 
identical essays have been entered under one 
title, with references from the varying titles. 
Many times it was found that an essay proved 
to be only part of a longer one of the same 
title title. The 
“Selection added after the 


or even of another term 
from” has been 
title in cases of this sort. 
“Particles of science are often very widely 
scattered. Writers of extensive comprehen- 
sion have incidental remarks upon topics very 
remote from the principal subject, which are 
valuable thar: 
and which yet are not known because they 
are not promised in the title. He that col- 
lects those under proper heads is very laud- 


often more formal treatises, 


ably employed, for tho he exerts no great 
abilities in the work, he facilitates the prog- 
ress of others, and by making that easy of 
attainment which is already written, 
give some mind, more vigorous or more 
adventurous than his own, leisure for new 
thoughts and original designs.” So wrote 
Samuel Johnson many years ago in his essay 


may 
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“The multiplication of books.” And _ today 
librarians and general public alike are still 
confronted with the problem of books inade- 
quately indexed, particularly collected works 
on various subjects by one or 
viduals. A vast storehouse of 
seems closed, which can be opened only by 
a tremendous amount of analytical indexing 
\ltho libraries may large 
money for this kind of analytical work, yet 
curtailed incomes make the work almost pro 


many indi 


information 


spend sums of 


hibitive in a great many libraries that feel a 
distinct for such It is 
hoped that this Index will in some measur: 


very need indexing 
at least fulfill this need which for one reason 


or another libraries cannot accomplish 
themselves. 

The Index contains a good proportion of 
general subject entries covering all fields of 


knowledge. It is equally strong in biographical 


and critical entries. Biographical materia 


pertaining to authors may predominate, but 
there are many references to persons it 
professions and walks of life, including actors 
musicians, scientists 


and artists, 


philosophers, 


actresses, 


ero’. 


economists, historians, cl 


men, educators, etc. 


Many outstanding authors are well repr: 
in the Index, both 
and subject point of view. To 
Galsworthy has 109 
subject entries; Arnold Bennett is represented 


sented from the author 
cite a few 
author entries and 38 
by 315 author entries and 36 subject entries; 
under Shakespeare the Library of Congress 
special subject scheme is used and material 
is-listed under 51 subheadings in addition 
subdivisions for 28 individual plays. 
Subscribers will also be interested to know 
that the List of Books 
reprinted, at the request of several librarians 
who wished extra copies to use as buying or 
check lists. 
volume of the cumulation. 
may be procured for 25-¢ each. 


Indexed has beet 


One copy is supplied with each 
Additional copies 
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WILSON BOOK NOTES 


THE ORGANIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND THE SYSTEM OF THE SCI- 
ENCES. By Henry E. Bliss. With an in- 
troduction by John Dewey. (Holt, 1929) 
$5 postpaid (10% discount to libraries) 

During the four or so years that this vol- 

ume has been in print, it has established a 

solid reputation for being authoritative and 

comprehensive. In its way, it provided the 
foundation for Mr. Bliss’s second work, pub- 
lished by The Wilson Company in 1933, The 

Organization of Knowledge and the Subject- 

Approach to Books. The Wilson Company has 

now taken over the sale of this first volume 

also. Both books can be purchased in one 
order for $8 postpaid. 


THE STUDENT LIBRARY ASSISTANT: 
A Work Book, Bibliography, and Manual 
of Suggestions. By Wilma Bennett. xii,267p. 
$2.40 

The fifteen chapters, each on some separate 
phase of library practice, are also available 
as separates, punched to fit the 8x 10% note- 
book, for student use. Price 25c each; 5 or 
more of any one chapter or assorted in one 
order, 20c each; 10 or more, I5c each; 25 or 
more, I2c each; 100 or more in one order, 
10c each postpaid 

“If any of the means of training these 
assistants to a high point of efficiency has 
been neglected by this admirable work I don’t 
know them. . . . Sponsors of book clubs will 
need it, and women’s clubs should keep it on 
hand.”—May Lamberton Becker, tm_ the 

Scholastic 

“It will give them (the assistants) an 
opportunity to get a more complete view of 
the various library processes and activities 
than we, in our busy routine, have been able 

to think of giving them. It is also good as a 

reminder to student assistants that there are 

many things that require them to be alert and 
observant; that there are many little things 
of value which they have perhaps noticed but 

have never regarded as significant or im- 

portant. In fact, I am very enthusiastic about 

the manual.” From a letter 

“IT intend securing all the lessons as these 
will prove very valuable in my classes at 

Summer School.”—From another letter 


WALL STREET: ASSET OR LIABILITY? 
By James G. Hodgson (Reference Shelf. 
Vol. IX. No. 4) 90c postpaid; also Trade 
edition on heavier paper with special cover. 
$1.25 ($1 to libraries) 

The New York Times of February 10 
carried the President’s message to Congress 
on the question of regulation of the stock 
exchanges. It carried also, in the same issue, 
the text of Senator Fletcher’s measure for 
regulation presented in both the Senate and 
the House the same day. 


As the New York Evening Post states, this 
volume “states both sides of a red-hot con- 
temporary controversy and explains the lan- 
guage of the stock market as well.” It will 
be just the volume to put into the hands of 
those wanting information on all sides of the 
question. A _ special edition has been pre- 
pared for trade sales but many libraries may 
like to purchase this edition for circulation, 
while reserving the regular Reference Shelf 
edition for the Reference Department. 


MAKE YOUR OWN JOB. By Violet Ryder 
and H. B. Doust. 217 pages, $2 (library 
price $1.50) 


This book has attracted considerable atten- 
tion in the short time that it has been on 
the market, since it so aptly meets an existing 
need. It is practical too, since the jobs de- 
scribed are all based on actual experiences of 
people who have created their own jobs. 

“Most timely.”—Gaylord’s Triangle 

“Should really prove of benefit to one 
seeking such help.”—Boston Globe 

‘A practical pointer into the one-man or 
one-woman business. . . . It is not technical 
or factual in its details. It provides rather 
the general sailing directions.’"—John Clair 
Minot, in the Boston Herald 

‘By following the suggestions in this book 
you may be enabled not only to build up a 
business that will bring you in an adequate 
income during the present depression, but it 
may help you to build a business that will 
take care of you for the rest of your life.”— 
S. M’Connell, editor, WSMK, Dayton, Ohio 

“T believe it should prove very helpful to 
teachers who are conducting classes in occu- 
pations. I will be glad to recommend it as a 
book suitable for this subject.”—C. J. Hyslup, 
State Acting Supervisor, Secondary Educa- 
tion, Virginia 


The story of the young man pictured on 
the cover of Make Your Own Job is a par- 
ticularly interesting one. He is one of the 
fifty men and women whose actual exper- 
iences in making their own jobs have been 
used as a basis for the chapters in this unusu- 
ally timely and valuable book. Just the other 
day the Boston Traveler reported the follow- 
ing news item, which makes a happy sequel 
to the account in Make Your Own Job: 

“Donald William Moore is moving his 
blacksmith shop from Trapelo road to Waver- 
ley square, opposite the fire station in Waver- 
ley. Don has outgrown his present Bel- 
mont shop.” 


The Boston Traveler continues with over 
a column of comment on this apparently 
prosaic and unexciting removal notice. We 
quote a few paragraphs: 
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“Back of the item is a romance of business. 
It has centered the interest of thousands in 
the district. It has lifted Moore into the 
limelight as a leading exponent of the latest 
shibboleth, ‘Make your own job.’ It has be- 
come the subject of an episode in a book 
with that title just published by Violet Ryder 
and H. B. Doust. 





“Don has made his job, in a single 12 
months, with a B-A-N-G! 

“With earnings as a public school teacher 
cut thru school appropriations slashed until 
he could no longer make both ends meet 
as instructor in applied mechanics, Don 
plunged into despondency at first. Then he 
took a brace and went into action that has 
made all his friends and neighbors sit up 
and take notice. 

“Today you will find the stalwart young 
smith—he is 22—bending over his forge heat- 
ing a bit of angle iron for transformation 
into a fire dog, or a wall candelabra, or a 
series of blind hinges or what you will. 

“Business has hopped up until today he 
can afford to hire a youthful assistant. . . 

“He is a stout blacksmith, with blue eyes, 
an attractive grin, and he believes you should 
always keep trying to do ‘something dif- 
ferent.’ ” 

The lower picture on the cover of Make 
Your Own Job is that of a young housewife 
who found it necessary to contribute toward 
the family income. With her husband's aid, 
two rooms of the home were equipped with 
low tables and tiny benches, and porches and 
backyard were utilized to create a successful 
nursery school. 


OTHER BOOKS IN PRESS 


State Names, Flags, Seals, Songs, Birds, 
Flowers and Other Symbols. By 
George E. Shankle, Ph.D. $3.50 (Li- 
brary price $2.80) Ready about March1 
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Bibliography of Crime and Criminal Jus- 
tice: 1927-1931. Comp. by Dorothy 
Campbell Culver. About 600 pages. In 
press. Sold on the service basis, with a 
maximum of $12. Prices to the smaller 
libraries are the same as for Kulhman’s 
Guide to Material on Crime and Criminal 
Justice, to which this new volume, in 
point of time at least, is virtually a sup- 
plement. 

Problem of Liquor Control. By Julia E 
Johnsen (Handbook Series. Ser. 1V. N: 
5) $2.40. In press 


IMPORTATIONS 
AN ANALYTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
UNIVERSAL COLLECTED _ BIOG. 


RAPHY. Comp. by Phyllis M. Riches and 
published by the Library Association. 
About 700 pages, 7”x9%", bound in 
green buckram. $22 postpaid, delivered 
from New York; $20 prepaid, delivered 
from London 
An index to thousands of volumes of col 
lected biography, from early times down to 
the present, containing biographies of all 
kinds of people of all ages and of all races 
The only limitation is that books published 


or translated into the English language only 
are included—the work covers books pub 
lished in Great Britain, America and _ the 


British dominions. 

The index is in five parts: 

1. An alphabetical index, containing more 
than 55,000 entries, each giving, where pos 
sible, dates of birth and death, and brief 
description of the individual. 

2. A bibliography of the books indexed, 
arranged by author, with details of publica- 
tion and evaluation. 

3. A bibliography of Bibliographical Dic- 
tionaries, arranged first by authors, and then 
by subjects. 

4. A subject index, collecting under thei: 
respective heads, references to all artists, 
chemists, eccentrics, etc. 

5. A chronological index. These last two 
indexes alone contain 60,000 entries. 

The Wilson Company is arranging for a 
supply of this Bibliography to be on hand 
as soon as publication is completed and will 
also have a stock in London from which 
orders to libraries can be filled direct at a 
lower rate because of the saving in duty and 
reshipping charges. 


HANDBUCH DER BIBLIOTHEKSWISSEN- 
SCHAFT. Edited by Fritz Milkau. Vol. I. 
$17.50 postpaid; Vol. Ii. just published 
$22.50 postpaid 

Volume I of this well-known and exten- 
sive work appeared in 1931. It was devoted 
especially to the subjects of writing and 
books. Volume II, which has just been 
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published, deals with the subject of library 
economy. By the end of 1934 it is expected 
to‘ issue Volume III which will cover the 
history of the library movement and contain 
an index to all three volumes. 

In Volume II the various phases of the 
subject of library administration and economy 
have been treated in monographs, of separate 
authorship. Among those who have con- 
tributed are Gustav Abb, Otto Glauning, 
Emil Gratzl, Hugo Kriiss, Georg Leyh, Hein- 
rich Treplin, Johannes Wolf, and others. 


LA SCHEDA CUMULATIVA ITALIANA. 
A world list of books published in Italian. 
T. W. Huntington, editor. Quarterly 

1932, $3 postpaid 


Annual volume, 


Annual volume, 1933, 331p. pa. $3 postpaid 
(Stock has just been received) 

Subscription for 1934 .to the quarterly is- 
sues, one of them a bound annual volume, $5 
postpaid 


“BIBLIO”: Catalogue francais: Bulletin bib- 
liographique mensuel. Annual subscription 
$3.75 postpaid (60 francs) 

Publication began with October, 1933. The 

French publishers are accepting subscriptions 


for the first year to end December 1934, 
supplying the October and November issues 
for 1933, free of charge. 

From The Newberry Library, with their 
order for “BIBLIO” we received this mes- 
sage: “This publication fills a great lack in 


French bibliographical material. A sample 
copy of the first issue has been inspected.” 
should be sent to The 
agents for the 


All subscriptions 
Wilson Company exclusive 
United States and Canada. 


A desire has been expressed by the libra- 
rians of one of the smaller public libraries 
for a guide to festivals of national significance 
in all countries, music, religious, etc. as well 
as all others. Not a bibliography only, but a 
collection of actual reference materials on 
these festivals, arranged by country. Do other 
librarians find this need, or have they dis- 
covered sufficient material in existing sources 
of information, accessible enough to make 
a special tool unnecessary? Also, is any li- 
brary staff already engaged in compiling 
material of this sort for its own use? 


A limited number of reprints has been 
made of A Practical Bibliography on Voca- 
tions, by Rezia Gaunt, which was published 
in the Wilson Bulletin for February. Price 
as long as supply lasts, $3 a hundred, post- 
paid. 


ON RECEIVING DIVIDENDS 


At the beginning of this year, as usual, 
The Wilson Company paid a 7 per cent divi- 
dend to the holders of its preferred stock. 
We quote from a few of the letters received 
from the fortunate investors, of whom a 
large proportion consists of members of the 
library profession: 

“A dividend is such an event these days 
that the one on your preferred stock, recently 
sent, certainly deserves special acknowledg- 
ment. Of my few investments this is the 
only one with an unbroken record of interest- 
paying. I am grateful for this record as well 
as for the dividend itself. You may well be 
proud of both your service to libraries and 
of your wise business management.” 


“Altho ‘no acknowledgment is required,’ 
the receipt of a check paying 7 per cent 
interest is an event that merits recognition. 
May I extend congratulations on your suc- 
cess, and best wishes for continued success 
in the splendid service you are rendering to 
libraries.” 


PRAISE FROM OVERSEAS 


AUTHORS TODAY AND YESTERDAY. 
Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz, assisted by 
Howard Haycraft and W. C. Hadden. (The 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York City, 
$5.00) 

“This volume is a sequel to Living Authors, 
published in 1931. The present work is the 
most complete and comprehensive attempt 
simultaneously to deal, biographically and 
bibliographically with the world’s greatest 
living and dead writers, that we have seen. 
A gigantic task of compilation and reference 
has been accomplished. It would seem an 
impossibility adequately to include all the 
data that this volume sets out to record, and 
yet whatever well known name in past or 
contemporary world Literature comes to mind, 
one finds the biography and _ bibliography 
(and oftentimes a portrait photograph) of 
that writer in this book. The Editor and his 
assistants, alike with the publishers, are to 
be complimented on giving to the world a 
book of such great literary value and interest. 
Collectors especially will welcome this volume 
for its bibliographical and informative data, 
whilst it must necessarily take its place as 
the most requisite tool of the bookseller and 
librarian. And still the book has an equal 
appeal to the mere reader of books, who will 
find in it all that he or she wants to know 
relative to the life of a favorite author.”- 
Book-dealers Weekly and Publishers Guide, 
London. 








MOTERTISING PAGES REMOVED 





EDITED BY 


H. R. Sampson 





LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION - 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 





Appreciation 


The Traveling Library Department of 
the Queens Borough (N.Y.) Library re- 
ceived recently the following letter: 

“Please accept this $5 bill to buy books 
with for your small libraries in stores, etc. 
For the fund your librarians say you use for 
buying pay books with. I mean the books 
you charge for to take out. Please put notice 
on sign board in Jamaica library so I will 
know you get money safely. 


One Who Will Remain Unknown.” 


Aluminum Guides 


Aluminum charging guides—both al- 
phabetic and numeric—are now avail- 
able in the 5” x2” size as well as the 
wider 5” x 3” size. The enthusiasm with 
which these guides have been received 
indicates that the promise of a perfect 
guide for charging trays has been ful- 
filled. Samples are sent upon request. 


Use the Book Press! 


A book press offers a simple, conven- 
ient, and inexpensive device for holding 
books while marking with white ink or 
electric pencil. The book should be 
placed so that the surface to be marked 
is flush with the top of the press. If 
book projects below, lay the press over 
an open drawer of desk or table. 

The book press will also hold firmly 
in position the transfer paper used in 
connection with the electric pencil. 
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The Candid Camera 


The Boston Public Library is using the 
Dexigraph to reproduce catalog cards 
made prior to 1900. By this process the 
original “odd” sized cards (3” x 5-9/16") 
are copied with photographic accuracy on 
cards of the present standard centimeter 
size. 

The Dexigraph is also being used to 
make a union catalog of all the medical 
libraries in Chicago. When this project 
is completed the photographic reproduc 
tions, on cards, will be kept on file in 
the John Crerar Library. 

It seems to be quite the fashion thes« 
days for catalog cards to “have their 
picture taken.” 


Guides for VFS 


Armorclad file guides with removable 
labels are the “last word’ in guides for 
the information file. As the name im- 
plies, these guides are built like a battle 
ship, to stand every sort of hard usage. 
They are available both in the corre- 
spondence and the legal size. Many sub- 
scribers to the Vertical File Service have 
adopted these guides, thus greatly in 
creasing the efficiency of their informa- 
tion files. 


Assurance 


Constantly alert for new ideas and de 
vices that will be of help to librarians, 
the Library Bureau representative in 
your locality is eager to serve you. Li- 
brarians have the assurance of sound 
advice and intelligent service in com- 
bination with equipment and supplies of 
the highest quality. 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 








STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books 


March 1934 











HE Stanparp CaTaLoG Montutiy is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 


three hundred books a year. 


It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 


The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp Catatoc ror Pusric Lisraries with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 


library. 
DIGEsT. 
of the STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
later, because it is not always possible to get 


a book. 


Pupiic LIsRaries., 


The entries, with a selection of the more important 
Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 
Occasionally a 
at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


notes, are taken from the Boox Review 


book included here may be dropped 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1933, issue.] 





200 Religion 


BIBLE. WHOLE. The short Bible; an American 
translation; ed. by Edgar J. Goodspeed and 
J. M. Powis Smith. 549p $2 Univ. of Chicago 
press 

220 Bible. Whole—Texts 33-32388 


The Short Bible contains those portions of 
the Bible which have most meaning for modern 
life; the text is based upon a modern transla- 
tion made especially for American readers; the 
books are arranged, as far as scholarship has 
been able to determine, in chronological order; 
each book is prefaced by a brief account of its 
history, probable authorship, and origin. 


Booklist 30:107 D ‘33 
Chicago Daily Tribune pi6 N 25 '33 
+ Christian Century 50:1337 O 25 '33 700w 
“The translation, like that of the American 
translation by the same authors, is forthright 
and easy to read. Excellent features are the 
historical sketches and the statements as to 
the religious and literary value of each book. 
The authors believe that many will read the 
Short Bible who would not follow through the 
regular edition because of its length. At most, 
it seems, the highest hope is that this volume 
will inspire the student to peruse the full text. 
The volume is handy in size, and printing and 
type are exceilent.’’ A. F. Gilmore 
+ Christian Science Monitor p6 N 4 


N Y Times p23 O 8 33 210w 
R of Rs 88:5 N '33 130w 


“Tf it often lacks the beauty of the King 
James translation it has the advantage of far 
greater accuracy and lucidity. . . A particularly 
valuable feature of this edition are the brief 
prefaces to the selections, which give simply 
and clearly the history and significance of each 
book. It is not too much to say that to the 
reader who has not kept pace with Bible 
scholarship, these prefaces will be a revelation. 
‘The Short Bible’ deserves and will have a wide 
circulation, especially among the new genera- 
tion who know not Jehovah in the familiar 
record of the old-time Bible (which for all its 
majesty is confusing and sometimes unintel- 
ligible to youth trained in science and rational- 
ism).’’ H. 8. C. 

+ Sat R of Lit 10:210 O 21 '33 220w 
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300 Social Sciences 


BABSON, ROGER WARD. Finding a job. 19ip 
$1.50 Revell 
371.425 Vocational guidance. Occupations. 
Beonomics 33-30108 
Advice to young men and women on finding 
and keeping a job, and saving money, by an 
expert economist of many years’ experience. 


Includes also a chapter of advice for parents 
and employers. 


Booklist 30:108 D °33 
‘While the man who wants a job or who 

wants to keep one may or may not find this 
book valuable, the general reader will find Mr. 
Babson’'s theories and his past record, in boom 
times and the crash, a source from which to 
draw some interesting commentaries on human 
nature and economics.”’ 

+ Books p30 N 19 ‘33 300w 

+N Y Times p10 O 29 ’33 250w 

— No Am 236:576 D '33 70w 





800 Literature 


O'NEILL, EUGENE GLADSTONE. Ah, wilder- 


ness! 159p $2.50 Random house 
812 33-30713 
“This comedy is concerned with the puppy 
love, the tortured egotism, the first liquor 


and the first sex temptations of a youth of 
seventeen, and with the rather bewilderea 
efforts of his parents to discipline and to 
understand him. The scene is a small Con- 
necticut city, the time 1906.’’ Books 





Booklist 30:114 D ‘33 

“If O'Neill wished to prove that he could 
write a ‘normal’ play, he has certainly done 
so. If he wished to prove that he could write 
a play which would be popular with the masses, 
across the Continent, he has also done that. 
With Cohan in the cast it can certainly fill 
theaters from here to San Francisco. But it 
is unlikely that he had either end in view. 
He fits his style and mood to the subject 
in hand, as any real artist should, and given 
this super-sensitive adolescent and this nice, 
ordinary family, he has treated them exactly 
as they deserve—which is smilingly, tenderly 
and simply.’’ W. P. Eaton 

+ Books p5B O 22 '33 750w 





-+ Commonweal 18:620 O 27 ‘33 1000w 

(Dramatic criticism) 

+ Sat R of Lit 10:217 O 28 '33 680w 
TEASDALE, SARA. Strange victory. 37p $1 


Macmillan 

811 33-32259 

“This posthumous book contains poems of 
farewell—farewell to life and love, to the sea 
and the stars, to two or three persons un- 
named. These lyric farewells, deeply colored 
with tragic emotion, are on the whole not 
tragic. ndeed, they are almost joyous—the 
finale of a life completely lived and ready for 
the end.’’ Poetry 
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TEASDALE, SARA—Continued 
For biographical sketch of the 
Sat R of Lit 9:426 F 11 '33 


author. see 


Booklist 30:114 D ‘33 

+ Books p8 O 22 '33 620w 

4+. Christian Science Monitor p23 N 25 °33 

+ Nation 137:520 N 1 °33 280w 

+- New Repub 77:25 N 15 °33 450w 

+ N Y Times p4 N 12 '33 800w 

‘There is not much to say about a book so 

simple, and yet so distinguished, as this. It 
is a triumphant finish to a life spent in loyal 
devotion to the few people she loved, and to 
that most exacting of friends, the muse. ‘ 
A beautiful book, a fittingly austere finale of 
her work in the art, which ever sought and 
advanced toward that perfect lyricism which 
few may attain. Sara Teasdale reached it in 
a number of songs too fine to be lost in the 
coming crowded years. Her name, her quiet - 
ly powerful personality, will live in them. 
H. M. 

+ Poetry 43:96 N °33 600w 

“These last poems are like her departure— 

an austere finality accomplished with definite- 
ness and dignity. They are sad, but not 
sentimental nor lachrymose; they move us be- 
cause of their unaffected pathos, not because 
the poet was bent on tearing us with her 
own torn passions. Sorrow is here and the 
sharp edge of pain; but it is grief without 
tears, without a lyric wringing of hands.” 
Louis Untermeyer ; ¢ 

+ Sat R of Lit 10:235 N 4 '33 500w 


900 History 





LINDLEY, ERNEST KIDDER. Roosevelt revo- 
lution: first phase. 325p $2.50 Viking press 
973.917 Roosevelt, Franklin Delano. United 
States—History—1913-. United States— 
Politics and government 33-27368 

“ “The Roosevelt Revolution’ is a complete 


history of the New Deal from its earliest roots 
in the President’s own mind down to the 
moment of pause, stock taking and (perhaps) 
of doubt in mid-October. It is wholly favor- 
able to President Roosevelt, and inclined more 
particularly to the ‘left-wing’ viewpoint among 
his supporters.”’ Books 


Booklist 30:110 D ‘33 
+ Books pl N 19 '33 1750w 


“Mr. Lindley is evidently in thorough sym- 
pathy with the New Deal, whether revolu- 
tionary or not. He has packed into his chap- 
ters a narrative of the policies of the last 
eight months which is invaluable for refer- 
ence. His book comes at just the proper mo- 
ment. Its discussion of NRA, its purposes, 


formulation and operation, is as clear and as 
up to date as any consideration of that highly 
controversial project could possibly be. The 
economic and social conditions which compelled 
this effort at relief are intelligently and sanely 
summarized.’’ W. J. Abbot 
+. Christian Science Monitor p& N 18 °33 
“Mr. Lindley is to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing a scholarly historical narrative which 
manages to retain the rush and impact of 
great events as they originally unfolded in the 
front-page headlines. As an exhaustive sum- 
mary of legislation and administration and the 
forces behind them, from the bank holiday of 
last March up to the latest phases of the NRA 
epos only a fortnight ago, the book comes very 
close to being indispensable.’’ Simeon Strunsky 
+N Y Times pl N 12 °33 950w 
Sat R of Lit 10:266 N 18 '33 750w 
Springf’d Republican p7e N 19 '33 420w 
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MAWSON, CHRISTOPHER ORLANDO SYL- 
VESTER, comp. International book of names 
308p $2 Crowell 

929.4 Names—Dictionaries. Names—Pro- 

nunciation 33-31626 

A dictionary which gives the proper spelling 

and pronunciation of some 8000 of the more 

difficult biographical, literary and geographical! 

names. Useful to supplement the usual diction 
ary. 


Booklist 30:139 Ja ‘34 
“A book that should be in 
library.’’ E. F. E. . 
+ Boston Transcript p3 N 29 '33 240w 
Commonweal 19:140 D 1 °33 110w 
“This is, on the whole, a useful dic- 
tionary of proper names misspelled 
or mispronounced. It is comprehensive 
with respect to English, French, German, 
Italian, and Western names in general (in- 
cluding present-day names), very weak on Rus- 
sian names (especially of distinguished au- 
thors), excellent on classical and fairly good on 
biblical names.’’" W. H. D. 
+ — Living Church 90:212 D 16 '33 
“It is gratifyingly up to date, 
American names. The user will find in it a 
help to the pronunciation and identifying of 
most of the proper names he sees in the news 
or hears over the radio, and in every case he 
can rest on Mr. Mawson’s assurance that the 
pronunciation given is authoritative.”’ 
+ N Y Times p20 N 26 ’33 180w 
+ No Am 237:iv Ja °'34 


every referen: 


very 
frequently 
fairly 


120w 
especially in 


20w 


SULLIVAN, MARK. Our times: the United 
States, 1900-1925; v 5, Over here, 1914-1918 
699p il $3.75 Scribner 

973.9 United States—History—1898- 
(30-22533) 
_ Volume & of Our Times covers the period 
from 1914 to 1918—showing what went on i: 


this country during the four years of the World 
war, and placing special emphasis upon th: 
time when the United States was struggling to 
curb the German ambition for world domina 
tion. 





Booklist 30:115 D °33 

Books p7 N 19 '33 1300w 
Boston Transcript p3 N 15 °3: 
+ Boston Transcript p2 N 22 °'33 550w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pi8 N 11 °32 
“This book is in many respects the most im 
portant and most interesting of the series. It 
manifests to a marked degree the virtues and 
the vices of the literary style which the author 
adopted for this work. Some chapters are ad- 
mirably and coherently written. Others ars 
mere compilations of miscellaneous and often 
unrelated paragraphs of fact. Others still are in 
the form of a diary. The advantage of this lit 
erary style is that it enables the writer to com- 
press in the least possible space an immens« 


mass of information on all sorts of subjects, 
while permitting him to deal with great and 
salient events in a more literary fashion.”’ 
W. J. Abbot : 


+ Christian Science Monitor p23 N 25 °33 
N Y Times pl N 19 '33 2000w 

_ “Mr. Sullivan is probably too good a journal- 
ist to be a good historian. He cannot escape 
his own impressions of men and events. 5 
Inevitably, therefore, the author gives expres- 
sion to a good many opinions that were cur- 
rent in Washington during the war but have 
been discarded by historians since, and which 
should be classified as exaggerations or inac- 
curacies. Such inaccuracies spoil a history 
but make comparatively little difference in 
the value of a chronicle. It may even be argued 
that it is just as important to know what 
people thought happened as to know what 
really happened. In this sense the material 
in Mr. Sullivan’s book can be as useful for 
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the future writing of history as it is enter- 
taining to the casual reader.’’ Charles Seymour 
+ — Sat R of Lit 10:265 N 18 '33 1700w 


B or 92 Biography 


KUNITZ, STANLEY J. (DILLY TANTE, 
pseud.), ed. Authors today and _ yesterday. 
726p il trade ed $5; lib ed $4.50 Wilson, H.W. 

928 Authors 33-27467 


This companion volume to Living Authors 
contains approximately 320 sketches of authors, 
living and dead, American, English and Euro- 
pean, whose chief work has been done in the 
twentieth century. Many of the articles incor- 
porate autobiographical material supplied by the 
authors themselves. Each sketch is accom- 
panied by a portrait, with a bibliography of 
books by and about the author. 
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“It is even more useful than its predecessor, 
for it includes writers who though technically 
and physiologically dead, died so well along in 
the twentieth century that some of their read- 
ers have not yet found it out. The feature 
to be noted by schools, libraries, newspaper 
offices and other cultural centers needing refer- 
ence collections, is that it tells what every- 
day readers want to know and cannot else- 
where find out.’’ M. L. Becker 

+ Books pl3 D 17 °'33 150w 

‘It is a kind of encyclopedia, and almost as 
fascinating random reading as the ‘Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ than which there is no bet- 
ter. The editor, Stanley J. Kunitz, has worked 
sometimes uncritically—for the life of me I 
cannot discern upon what principles he as- 
sembled the names of the 320 authors here de- 
scribed; but he began by asking them for 
autobiographies, and the result is that his book 
is alive with 320 personalities. Even when au- 
tobiographies were refused, Mr. Kunitz has 
managed to discover friends, and infuse into 
his cyclopedia an air of intimacy.'’ Lewis Gan- 


nett 
+ N Y Herald Tribune pl3 D 4 '33 250w 
+ Newark Evening News pl2 D 12 '33 
+ Washington Post pl? D 18 '33 380w 
+ World Telegram D 4 °33 1100w 


REPPLIER, AGNES. Junfpero 
colonist of California. 312p $2.50 Doubleday 
B or 92 Serra, Junfpero 33-32578 
The author of Pére Marquette and of Mére 
Marie of the Ursulines tells the story of the 
Majorcan friar and missionary to the Indians 
who founded many of the Franciscan missions 
in California. 


Serra: pioneer 





For biographical sketch of the author see 
Boston Transcript pl My 27 °33 
+ America 50:282 D 23 '33 360w 
Booklist 30:119 D ‘33 
“Although Miss Repplier’s research is bound- 
less, her tale flows unimpeded by any of the 
outward impedimenta of scholarship—not even 
one footnote—and is told with a charm and 
warmth of human understanding that hold the 
interest to the end. There is humor, too, 
sophisticated, tart-tanged and spicy, and few 
American writers can approach this author’s 
classic incisiveness and lean perfection of 
style.”” E. L. Tinker 
+ Books p2 N 26 '33 1250w 
+ Boston Transcript p3 N 29 '33 600w 
+ Commonweal 19:222 D 22 '33 620w 
+ Nation 137:627 N 29 '33 800w 
+ — N Y Times p4 D 3 '33 1500w 
“Her previous writings are instinct with ap- 


preciation of the French colonial atmosphere, 
and if she misses here and there the 
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golden touch it is because here she is not quite 
so thoroughly at home. Nevertheless the biog- 
raphy is an excellent one, for which the praise 
should be generous and the acceptance wide.”’ 
H, I. Priestley 

+ — Sat R of Lit 10:369 D 23 '33 620w 


Fiction 


FIERRO BLANCO, ANTONIO DE. Journey of 
the Flame; tr. by Walter de Steiguer. 295p 
il map $3 Houghton 

33-32590 
‘The tale is of that journey which Don Juan 

Obrigon, known as Juan Colorado or Red John 

made in the year 1810, when, as a boy of 

twelve, he joined the train of the Spanish In- 
spector General, Don Firmin Sanhudo. Don 

Firmin made the tour from the southern tip of 


iower California north to San Francisco, stop- 
ping at the old missions, fighting Indians and 
crossing terrible mountains and deserts. The 
story is supposed to have been told by Don 
Juan Obrigon at the celebration for his 





100th birthday, at a time when the old 
man was full of honors and dignity. Mr. de 
Fierro Blanco sets down the story as he re- 
calls hearing it on that occasion, and Mr. de 
Steiguer in turn puts it into English.’’ Books 
+ Books pl N 5 '33 1350w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 N 11 '33 950w 


“The book will be seized on of course by any 
devoted Californian, any ardent native or near- 
native of the Southwest. Students of Mexican 
and Indian lore will probably fight for first 
claim to it, for it contains a deep mine of 
legends, folk-figures, proverbs, closely woven 
traditions—enough of these to keep a _ well- 
trained folklorist in work for a generation, per- 
haps for a lifetime. ‘The Journey of the Flame’ 
will also become provender for historians, since 
it gives a substantial account of the Spanish 
missions in the Californias as these appeared 
about 1810.'’ Constance Rourke 

+ Nation 137:543 N 8 '33 850w 
+ New Outlook 162:55 N °33 850w 

“The story is admirably told, with enough 
detail to give the proper feeling of authenticity 
and freshness to the unfamiliar background, 
with many fine touches of veracity in the set- 
ting and portraiture. How much of the 
entertaining and freshly described anecdote of 
the story is factual and how much the product 
of the rich imagination of the mestizo mind, it 
is not possible for the reader unacquainted with 
that mind’s capacity for invention to determine, 
but it is by the reading of such books that our 
knowledge of the processes of history is en- 
larged.’’ Mary Austin 

+ New Repub 76:369 N 8 '33 1100w 
+ N Y Times p4 N 5 °33 1800w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:234 N 4 °33 1000w 


MASEFIELD, JOHN. The Bird of Dawning; 
or, The fortune of the sea. 310p $2.50 Mac- 
millan 


33-32011 
A new tale of the sea by England’s poet 
laureate. It relates the story of a race be- 


tween tea-clippers in the China trade fifty or 
sixty years ago, and tells how the fortune 
of the sea took away the chance of one ship 
and gave it unexpectedly to another almost 
within sight of the winning post, the cliffs of 
Dover. 
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“This story of a sailing ship race from the 
Pagoda Anchorage to the Thames, in the early 
"60's of the last century in the closing years 
of the romantic era of the clippers, hums 
with the salt spume of the sea, cracks with 
the straining of spars and gears, the tight 
drumming of canvas, and is alive with the 
salty talk of ways of clipper ship sailor men. 
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MASEFIELD, JOHN—Continued 
Cold fact records of knots logged under can- 
vas across the farthest seas attest the truth 
of this existence, but few have been the writ- 
ten words capable of recreating these seamen. 
John Masefield, poet and sailor, has added a 
vivid scene to the small gallery in which we 
find the pictures of the sea.’’ Felix Riesenberg 
+ Books p2 N 12 ‘33 1000w 
+ — Boston Transcript pl N 25 '33 500w 
+N Y Times pé N 5 ‘33 1200w 


‘Into various passages Masefield puts the 
very breath of the sea, the almost human mo- 
tions of a sailing ship, and his own deep 
love for a good boat. The characters are the 
individual, almost peculiar types who so often 
make the sea their life. But the men are 
subordinate. The sea and sailing are what 
really matters.’’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e N 26 '33 580w 


Times [London] Lit Sup p770 N 9 ‘33 


ROBERTS, KENNETH LEWIS. Rabble in 
arms; a chronicle of Arundel and the Bur- 
goyne invasion. 870p $2.50 Doubleday 


33-33263 


The principal villain of this realistic, unro- 
mantic tale of the American Revolution is the 
American Congress, the real hero is Benedict 
Arnold. The story relates the adventures of a 
group of men from Arundel, Maine, who fight 
with the American forces in the campaign end- 
ing with the battle of Saratoga. Men and 
events, politics and battles are seen thru the 
eyes of one Peter Merrill, mariner, who tells the 
story. The k is a sequel to Arundel. 





“Mr. Roberts, while leaving one in some doubt 
as to his command of the general movement 
of history, has continued the story of the Revo- 
lution begun in ‘Arundel’ with such gusto for 
his theme, such feeling for his tattered heroes 
and against the solemn officialdom hampering 
them, such wealth of detail regarding Indians, 
navigation, equipment, gossip and general dis- 
aster that the book leaves you with something 
beside the feeling of pleasant entertainment 
merely. . Benedict Arnold, the misjudged, is 
the book's true hero, and “nougs an ill-fated 
attempt is made to whitewash him completely 
at the end, he looms big and real, and when 
he captains a ship or rips into a council of 
generals with his high, penetrating voice, you 
get the power behind it, somehow.”’ tis 
Ferguson 

+ Books pl6 N 19 '33 650w 
+ N Y Times p&8 N 19 '33 750w 

“This novel throws a new light upon Ameri- 
can history. I should indeed recommend 
‘Arundel’ and ‘Rabble in Arms’ as required 
reading supplementary to all teaching of Ameri- 
can history in high schools and colleges. Mr. 
Roberts founds his fiction upon skilled research 
and weighed authority. He knows the period 
and the men, and recreates the country and 
the atmosphere of the time with unusual vivid- 
ness.”"” W. R. Benét 

+ Sat R of Lit 10:269 N 18 °33 650w 


Children’s Books 


BENET, MRS ROSEMARY CARR) 
BENET, STEPHEN VINCENT. A 
Americans. 114p il $2 Farrar 


811 United States—Biography—Poe 


and 
book of 


"B-27483 


Verses about famous personalities in Amer- 
ican history, from Columbus to Woodrow Wil- 
son. 





“The verse bids fair to give fresh life to 
boys and girls who have been starving for 
living words of American history. It is a book 
of fine ideas and true associations, as well as 
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one of amusing characterization of American 
idiosyncrasies.”” A. ‘ oore 
4+. Atlantic Bookshelf N °33 80w 
Booklist 30:113 D °33 
+ Books p14 N 12 °33 400w 
‘It is a very uneven performance. At its 
best it reaches a high level. At its worst it 
sounds like the relentless trickling of Milne- 
and-water. The dedication, ‘To Stephanie, 
Thomas and Rachel, our other works in col- 
laboration,’ urbanely indicates that the collec- 


tion is mainly meant for children. But there 
is diversion for elder thinkers here, too.”’ C. 
G. P. 
“oN oY Times pli N 12 '33 550w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:265 N 18 '33 280w 
GAG, WANDA, A B C bunny. unp il $2 
Coward-McCann 
33-27359 


An alphabet book which tells in verse and 
pictures the story of a little rabbit's adventures. 
—e verse has been set to music by the author's 
sister. 





“Wanda Gag has used the letters of the 
alphabet merely as a springboard for the living 


bunny she presents in the series of lithographic 
draw ng of surprising freshness, beauty, and 
strength. It is a memorable tribute to the 


rabbit in his own right, for within the gay 
covers of this spacious book all the wildness 
and the tenderness which belong to a bunny 
in his native haunts are restored. A _ dlis- 
tinguished picture book.’’ A: C. Moore 

+ Atlantic Bookshelf N ‘33 60w 


Booklist 30:88 N ‘33 
+ Books p8 N 12 '33 110w 
-+- Nation 137:573 N 15 '33 20w 


“A perfect example of an absorbing tale for 
small children. In the course of it Bunny is 
lovable, fo py mae daring, sleepy and frolic- 
some and he is equally irresistible in every 
mood. The book has the freshness of invention, 
and the drawings, the beauty, humor and 
originality characteristic of this artist’s work. 
The illustrations are original lithographs.’’ 

+ N Y Times p21 N 12 '33 210w 


+ Sat R of Lit 10:279 N 18 '33 120w 


HADER, MRS BERTA (HOERNER), and 
a ELMER. Spunky. 90p il $2 Macmil- 
an 

33-22925 
Spunky was a Shetland pony whose ad- 
ventures were many and yaried. The first 
year of his life was spent on the island ot 

Fetlar, where he was born. Then his adven- 

tures began. He was at one time pet of a 

peat-peddler’s daughter, then a worker in the 

coal mines, leading pony in an American cir- 
cus, and the pet of a small boy named Rob. 

After he was stolen from Rob, Spunky’s wan- 

derings continued, until some years later when 

Rob, now a grown man, found the pony again 

and bought him for his young son. The fine 

oe are in black-and-white and in 
color. 





Booklist 30:89 N ‘33 


“In ‘Spunky’ Berta and Elmer Hader have 

written and illustrated a book that will li¢e 
long and be greatly loved by children. Pictorial- 
ly the book is the best work the Haders have 
one and the pictures reinforce the text with « 
unity uncommon in a book of the kind.”’ A. C. 
Moore 

+ Books p9 N 12 '33 120w 

+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 N 18 °33 

+ Sat R of Lit 10:190 O 14 ’33 150w 


“Everything is here that childhood can de- 
sire,—circus music, lonely cliffs and plains, 
other children, and just enough vicissitude to 
keep the heart beating. As for the pictures,— 
the versatile Haders have never been so felici- 
tous in technique and subject matter. The little 
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white pony is a personality. No boy or girl 
should be without this particular treasure.’ 
Rachel Field 

+ Sat R of Lit 10:276 N 18 '33 160w 


HAMSUN, FRU MARIE (ANDERSEN) (MRS 
KNUT HAMSUN). Norwegian farm; abr. and 
tr. by Maida Castelhun Darnton. 3438p Hl $2 
Lippincott 

3-23360 


The four children, two boys and two girls, 
about whom this story of Norwegian farm life 
centers, are said to be the children of Knut and 
Marie Hamsun. Langerud Farm is their home 
in winter; in summer they go to the Mountain 
Pasture farm, where the boys take turns at 
herding the cattle. For pets each child owns 
a cow, and they share in common a goat and 
a little pig. The story is of their simple, vig- 
orous life, their pleasures and their pranks. 





Booklist 30:125 D °33 
“There is about this robust and highly un- 
conventional story something of the tang and 
snap of life in ‘Growth of the Soil.’ The trans- 


lation, it should be noted, is good enough to 
give no hint it is a translation at all.’’ M. L. 
Becker 


+ Books p9 O 8 ‘33 580w 
+ Boston Transcript p3 O 25 '33 360w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 N 18 '33 80w 
‘“‘Mrs. Hamsun writes with zest and with a 
humor that makes us feel that she is without 
doubt the very understanding mother of the 
story. The children are undeniably real and 
as different in character and disposition as they 
are lively and entertaining. They are droll 
and honest and unexpected. There is a delightful 
outdoor atmosphere and a feeling as one reads 
of living through the different seasons with 
these boys and girls. A book that both grown- 
ups and children: will enjoy. The illustrations 
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have charm and ye and catch the 
spirit : the text.’’ A. T. 


Eato 
N Y Times p10 O 22 "33 320w 


WHITE, ELIZA ORNE. Where 
155p il $1.75 Houghton 


is Adelaide? 


33-24352 
much of a 
her aunts found her too lively 
they sent her to live with Mrs Chase, who 
with the help of her tactful son Henry and 
old Marty, the cook, managed to get on with 


Adelaide was an orphan and very 
handful. When 


her very well. The scene of the story is 
Massachusetts of a generation ago. 
Booklist 30:90 N °33 
‘In honest respect for childhood itself no 


contemporary writer stands higher or will live 


longer than Eliza Orne White, who in ‘Where 
Is Adelaide?’ has created that rare character 
in fiction, a real little girl.’’ A. C. Moore 

+ Books p9 N 12 °33 100w 

+ Books pl0 N 12 ’33 330w 

+ Nation 137:574 N 15 °'33 20w 

‘Written with grace and wit, as are all of 

this author’s stories, this is a book that a 
grown-up can enjoy reading with, or without, 
a child. Miss White and Miss Sewell, whose 
distinguished drawings have strength, humor 


and charm, make a very happy combination.” 


A. T. Eaton 
+N Y Times pl5 N 26 '33 280w 
“With the wit and understanding of child 


nature and the rare power of characterization 
which distinguish the work of Eliza Orne 
White she has created a living child character 
in Adelaide and placed her in a setting so 
true to New England that one can hear the 
people talk on every page. Helen Sewell’s 
drawings for ‘Where Is Adelaide?’ are informed 
with the high spirits of the text and with 
feeling for the characters.’’ A. C. Moore 

+ Sat R of Lit 10:280 N 18 '33 420w 


Author Index 


This index to the Stanparp Catatoc Monruty is cumulative and begins with the September 1933 


iene. The month when the book was run is given in each entry. The following letters are used: 
B for biography; F for fiction; J for children’s books. 
A. L. A. catalog, 1926-1931 (S °33) .......... 000 = As the earth turns (S '33) ........ F 
Adams. March of democracy (S °33) ........ 900 and Merrell. Arranging flowers 
Allen, H. Anthony Adverse (N ‘33) ...... F “Nt , Fer Pei eh eae 
Allen, L. G. Table service (O '33)........ 600 Clendening. Behind the doctor (F ’34) ... 600 
American library association. Book buying Cole and Cole. Intelligent man’s review of 
committee. a list of fiction Sl are 900 
Te EE, sk 6a 56 ehh DE RAS © 00S o 0 001bd 00.0.0% 000 Cook. Reading the novel (Ja '34) ........ 000 
Angell. From chaos to “control (N °33) .... 300 Corbett. Nice long evening (Ja ’34) ........ FE 
Armer. Dark circle (Ja '34) ........escceees J Cottler and Brecht. Careers ahead (N '33) .. 300 
Armstrong. Hitler's reich (Ja '34) ........ 900 Davis. Handsome donkey (Ja '34) .......... J 
Association for childhood education. Liter- De La Roche. Master of Jaina (F 8) cae ae 
ature committee. Told under the blue Drew. Discovering poetry (S ‘33) .... 800 
SE CED ES) wesvceceesccosccccnscsoes J Eberlein and Tarpley. Remodelling and 
Babson. Finding a job (Mr ’34) 300 adapting the small house (D ’33)........ 
Bailey. How plants get their names Fallada. Little man, what now? (S ‘33) .... F 
EE Sis cht hd eadhrenht60 6c. cones cevewnke « 500 Ferber. They brought their women (O '33). F 
Barnes. Within this present (F '34) F Fergusson. Rio Grande (N °33) ........ . 900 
Beals. Crime of Cuba (N '33) ........5-+0:- Fierro Blanco. Journey of the Flame (Mr ’34) 
Beard. A century of progress (N °33) ...... 910 F 
Beatty and Anthony. Big cage (S '33) 700 Flack. Ask Mr Bear (S '33) .......s........ J 
Beith. No second is. {s+ | erry rere Forman. Our movie made children (N '33) .. 700 
Benet. Fifty ~~ ES EE -ccmbibe vwb.cavees Frederick. Primer of ‘“‘New deal’’ econom- 
Benet and Benet. Book - 2 Sate (Mr °34) J ics Aa; cE iy IS ae ee ee 
Bible. Whole. The short Bible (Mr °34) 200 Gag. B C bunny (Mr ’34) J 
Borsodi. Flight from the city (Ja Ey Pa be 600 Gateworthy. One more river * a ree is 
Braddy. Anne Sullivan Macy (Ja ‘34) ..... B Gilbert. Plays and poems (D ‘33)........ 800 
Bradford. Journal, 1883-1932 (D °33)...... B Gilkey. What can we believe? Fe i$4) ... 200 
Bragg. Universe of light (Ja °34) ........ 500 Hader and Hader. Spunky (Mr ’34) J 
Brittain. Testament of youth (Ja '34) ..... B Haldane. Science and human life (O '33).. 500 
Buck. The first wife (N '33) .............. F Hambidge. Time to live (S °33) .......... 00 
Bufano. Be a puppet showman (O '33).. 700 Hamilton. Boy builder (S °33) ............ 
Burger. Growing up with our children Hamsun. Norwegian farm (Mr ’34) J 
es in ace bAGN EAM Ha boo 00.0 Se 0.4'os oa BCt 1 Hibben. Carpenter’s tool chest (S °33) ...... J 
Cabot. Meaning of right and wrong (D Hindus. Great offensive (F ’34) .......... 910 
ME. Cusiet ovukeccneebboes 400 ce saneewae ones 100 Hine. Arrangement of flowers (S °33) .... 700 
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— Oil for the lamps of China (Ja 
34) 
Germany enters the Third Reich 
(Ja °34) 
Hosford. Sons of the Volsungs (S ‘'33) . 
Housman. Name and nature of poetry (D 


*33) 
Howard. FR i ay the insects (O °33) 
Irwin. ngels and Amazons (D °33) 
James. P+ rew Jackson (S ‘33) 
Jeans. New background of science (O °33). 
Johnson. Along this way (F ‘34 
Jones. Debt and production (F °34) 
Kane. Famous first facts (S °33) 
Kunitz. Authors today and yesterday (Mr he 


Landis and Willard. Rural adult education 


(N °33) 
Lindley. Roosevelt revolution (Mr °34) 
United States in world affairs 


Longworth. Crowded hours (F '34) 

Mantle. Best plays of 1932-33 (F ’34) . 

Mantle and —— Best plays of 1909- 
. Arctic Village (S °'33) 

Masefield. Bird of Dawning (Mr °34) 

Maurois. Edwardian era (F ‘34) 

Mawson. International book of names 


4) 
rs ms ad of the author of Little women 
Merrick. True North (‘s, o 
Newberry. Diary (O °33) 

O'Neill. Ah, ne AB 800 
O'Sullivan. Twenty years a-growing (N '33) 910 
Overstreet. We move in new directions 
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Pack. Forestry (N ‘33) 
Pickard. Your job (N '33) 
Pitkin. More power to our (F °34) 
Ransome. Peter Duck (S 
neous: Junipero Serra: _ BER colonist 
of California (Mr '34) 
Rinehart. The album (N ‘33) 
Robbins. Cure it with a i.) (O '33). 
Roberts. Rabble in arms (Mr ‘34) 
Roosevelt. wee aeere ws 33) 
Ross. Back of time (O 
Shambaugh. Folk Leis ja schools and 
eee (O °33 7 
Impressions of South America 


( 
Simonds. A B C of war debts (S °33) .... 
Sinclair. Foot-loose in India (O ‘33)... 
Skariatina. First to go back (Ja '34) 
Skinner. Beaver. kings and cabins (F 
— L. P. On reading Shakespeare (D 


3) 

First World br a, 33) 
Our times, v5 (Mr '34) 

a. (N *°33) 


( 
Stallings. 
Sullivan. 
Sutherland. Arches of the 
Tarkington. Presenting Lily a (D '33). 
Teasdale. arenes victor imr 3 
Tschiffely. Tschiffely’s ride (S +33) 
Villiers. Grain race (O °'33 
Waln. House of exile (S °33) 

Washburne, Washburne and Reed. 

earth and sky (D ‘'33) 
Wells. Shape of things to come (Ja ‘34) ... 
White. Where is Adelaide (Mr °34) 
Willoughby. Alaskans all (O °33).... 
Woolf. Flush (F °34 
Youmans. Cinder (F 











280 Pages 


sections, 


The work of the student assistant 

Circulation of ks 

The 

The card catalog (Insert—Problem in filing) 
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This book fills the need for some means of training student assistants in order 
their time may not be confined to the repetition of simple mechanical tasks. 


The order in which the subject-matter of the various chapters is assigned, and the 
amount of time given to each, can be adapted to local conditions in any school. 
volume contains fifteen chapters and is accom 
material for the instructor in the shape of problems on reference books and bibliographies 
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CHAPTERS AVAILABLE SEPARATELY FOR STUDENTS USE 


In addition to the bound volume the fifteen chapters are printed as a separate 16- 
stitched, trimmed and punched to fit the standard 8x 10% notebook. ft 


or 20-page 

hese chapters are: 

ll. Reference Books: Section 2: Science and use 
ful arts; Music; Collections of poetry and 
prose; Literary handbooks; Quotations: In 
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12. Reference Books: Section 3: History and myth 
ology; Geography; Biography 

13. Reading and owning books 

14. The library club 

15. Librarianship and other bookish occupations 
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